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NE of the chief aims of this Institute is to bring philo- 

fe )sopny into relation with affairs, to help in applying 

Thought to Life. It is now just twenty years since the 

end of the Great War, and we may well take this moment to 

survey, with a philosophic eye, the trends of the period ; to 

consider, however briefly, the tendencies in thought and 

action ; and to look where we now stand so as to take direc- 
tion for the future. 

The period has been dominated by international politics. 


_ This followed naturally from the convulsion of the Great 


War. The home affairs of most countries, and certainly of 


our own, have been over-shadowed by foreign affairs; the 


minds of the new generation have been moulded, in a degree 
unprecedented in the modern age, by world conditions ; the 
stress and strain in Europe and Asia has impressed itself 


_ deeply on the domestic politics, the economics, the literature, 


the art, the religion of the time. 

The two decades, we may see, differ notably from one 
another. The first ten years were a time, in the main, of 
reconstruction and development, often of prosperity. The 
League of Nations included six out of the seven Great Powers. 
It was active and successful. Thanks largely to its efforts, 
there was no war between nations anywhere—with the excep- 
tion of the short campaign in Asia Minor of Turkey against 
Greece, which was really a remanet of the Great War. History 
can record the only decade in the annals of the modern world 
when the Temple of Janus might have been closed. It was a 
- time, no doubt, of some disillusionment after the high hopes 
cherished at the end of the War. There was already apparent 
among the younger people a tinge of bitterness, sinking 
sometimes into cynicism. But on the whole, people felt that 
things were not too bad. 

Very different was the second decade. There came the 
Great Depression; the trade of the world was suddenly 
halved; thirty millions of work-people found themselves 
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unemployed. A World Economic Conference met in London 
to find remedies, and dispersed without results. A World 
Disarmament Conference met in Geneva, sat for three years, 
and ended in equal failure. The spirit of nationalism and 
militarism captured Germany ; an armament race developed 
in all the principal countries, and rushed along with ever- 
increasing speed. Taxation was enormously increased ; trade 
restrictions were multiplied ; the economic recovery which 
had begun was first retarded and then brought to a standstill. 
There came the Japanese invasion of China, the Italian in- 
vasion of Abyssinia, the civil war in Spain, the march of the 
German armies into Austria. The system of Collective 
Security proved to be ineffective. (It is not within my province 
here to try to assess causes or to allocate blame.) The League 
shrank till it included only three of the seven Great Powers ; 
it found itself powerless to function in any of the major issues. 
The dangers of the time reached their terrible climax in the 
grave crisis through which we have just been passing. 

There were factors, it is true, on the credit side. The 
Balkan States, in former years the most dangerous centres of 
disturbance, reconciled their quarrels and presented an 
unusual picture of harmony and peace. Russia seemed for a 
time to be stabilising both her internal régime and her 
external relations. India, after a long period of constant un- 
rest, was tranquillised to a large degree by the enactment of 
a new constitution ; in its scale, its boldness and its elabora- 
tion perhaps the most remarkable statute ever passed by 
any legislature. The whole continent of America, from the 
Arctic regions to Cape Horn, has achieved a peace within 
itself that may well be the envy of Europe and Asia. 

But these favourable factors were few; they could not 
out-balance the heavy items on the debit side—the economic 
coils in which the peoples have been struggling desperately, 
the ever-growing perils of war, the steady drift, as it seemed, 
towards the abyss. 

Dictators may rule, or peoples may rule, but both are 
themselves ruled by ideas. Very clearly we may see in these 
times how ideas govern deeds, how Action follows Belief. 
Communist doctrine directs the policy of one-tenth of man- 
kind in the Soviet Union. Fascists and Nazis are moved by 
definite codes of principle—race, nationality, personal leader- 
ship, subordination of the individual to the State, approval 
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of violence. The democratic peoples have their principles 
also. Underlying all these various codes of action are the 
teachings of philosophers of various schools. Marx, Engels 
and Lenin ; Hegel, Nietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
Spengler, Sorel, and Croce; Mill and the other protagonists 
of liberty—these, with many more, are the brains that guide 
the men of action—Stalin, Hitler, Mussolini, or Roosevelt 
and the Governments of the democracies. Which of these 
conflicting ideas are right? We see in these times a clear 
duty for thinkers everywhere to examine these several 
doctrines, to reach conclusions as to each, and to try to give 
guidance to the troubled world. 

The social philosopher must approach this duty in a spirit 
of impartiality ; but not that of the Mayor who at his in- 
auguration said, “ I can assure the aldermen, councillors and 
citizens of this borough that during my year of office I will 
act always with the strictest impartiality, between Right on 
the one hand and Wrong on the other.” Nor will the inquirer 
be deterred by too much diffidence when judging the works 
of such writers as Houston Stewart Chamberlain or Oswald 
Spengler. Their works are voluminous and of vast range, but 
do not impress by profundity. They remind me of the 
definition of a plane surface in geometry—length and breadth 
without depth. Nietzsche, who felt much scorn for writers of 
that type—as well as of most other types—said that “ great 
learning and great shallowness go together very well under 
one hat.” 

Nearly two hundred millions of people in Russia, and 
parties and groups in most other lands, are influenced by the 
teachings of Karl Marx. Yet hardly any philosopher or 
scientist of to-day would endorse Marx’s materialism. Hardly 
any historian would accept his doctrine that it is the economic 
factor which almost alone determines the course of human 
affairs; or would agree that the events of the past, or the 
state of mankind in the present, give any confirmation of his 
theory of an automatic evolution of nations from capitalism, 
through revolution to communism. Hardly any economist 
accepts Marx’s Theory of Value, which is the foundation of 
his argument. Hardly any statesman who had laboured 
through the volumes of Capital, would say that here was a 
sound analysis of modern society, or indeed that the book 
had any close relation with real affairs. 
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When we turn to the philosophies of Fascism and National- 
Socialism, we are struck, there also, with the insistence on 
Destiny, Necessity, Inevitability, the power of “ Events 28: 
themselves. All this is empty assertion; on a par with the 
unsupported dogmas of the medieval scholastics. I have no 
doubt that, if Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s missions to Germany 
had failed, and Europe had been plunged this autumn into a 
general war, historians of this school would be saying in the 
future, as they said about the catastrophe of 1914, that 
“ events were too strong for human efforts and marched 
inexorably to their pre-destined end.” Since things turned 
out otherwise, we shall hear nothing in this case of Destiny 
and Inevitability. 

This school exalts intuition and personal temperament 
above reason and the teachings of experience. Thereby it 
deprives ethics of any rational foundation. It becomes free 
to regard patriotism as a supreme and unconditioned virtue, 
for no reason except that it chooses to do so ; not recognising 
that there is such a thing as a criminal patriotism as well as a 
righteous patriotism. The conception of justice is relegated 
to a dim background. At best the leaders of this school would 
say, with a character in one of Meredith’s stories, “‘ I commit 
no injustice except with sufficient reason.” Signor Mussolini 
reiterates as a maxim for the people of Italy, “ Credere, 
ubbedire, combattere”’ ; but if we ask why men should take it 
to be their chief purpose in life to believe, to obey and to 
fight, there is no answer. 

“In Germany,” it has been said, ‘‘ everything that is not 
prohibited is compulsory.” The individual human soul and 
intellect is made subordinate. No one is allowed to say “1” ; 
everyone must say ‘‘ We.” Possibly the ants and the bees 
think in the same way. The totalitarian States are moving 
along a road which at the far end would bring them to an 
insect civilisation. The people are not allowed to know facts 
that are vital to them ; blindfolded by the censorships they 
are led helpless into the future. If the thinkers of the world 
know that all this is wrong, have they not the duty to rise up 
and say so? 

Nor are the fundamentals of the democratic creed without 
need of review. Liberty is seen nowadays not to be a single 
and simple thing, as used to be thought, but to be complex. 
It is indeed fourfold. There is national liberty, and there is 
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constitutional liberty, and personal liberty and economic 
liberty. The four inter-act ; their claims sometimes conflict ; 
at times one of them may have to be sacrificed in some degree 
for the sake of another. This inter-relation has not yet been 
studied. Economics, again, used to be regarded as the science 
of wealth; but now, as Mr. J. A. Hobson says, “ ‘ Welfare 
Economics’ have come to be recognised as superseding the 
older valuations, implying that wealth of an economic order 
must be translated into human benefits.” Simple laissez- 
fatre individualism has gone by the board, but the system 
that is to take its place—which must also be of more com- 
plex character—is not yet agreed. In international affairs 
the new problems that arise from the advent of dictatorships 
have not been realised and examined. The old principle, that 
internal régimes should not determine international relation- 
ships, in these times often puts the lovers of liberty to a hard 
test. The policy of preventive war—to seize some favourable 
opportunity in order to strike, before he grows too strong, at 
a neighbour who, you feel sure, is bound to become your open 
enemy—this policy, though unconfessed, evidently has its 
adherents. Yet all history shows that to engage in preventive 
war is nothing but wickedness. It would be futile also as a 
safeguard of peace ; on the contrary it would give us a con- 
tinuous see-saw of one war after another. The cause of Peace, 
Liberty and Justice is so commanding, so vital to the well- 
being of mankind, that it is not surprising, perhaps, that some 
of its devoted champions are eager to spring to arms for its 
sake, would hasten to draw the sword even before the necessity 
was certain. Peace, it seems, may have her Jingoes as well as 
war. 

On all sides, then, there is room and there is need for the 
philosophic thinker to give guidance, by pen and by voice, in 
the realm of public affairs—the scene of the main problems 
and the centre of the chief activities of these twenty years. 


The troubles of the world, together with the lack of agreed 
standards in religion and in philosophy, have created an 
atmosphere of uncertainty and scepticism. As may be ex- 
pected in such a period, art is at a low level. No one would 
say that the twentieth century is anywhere a period of great 
art. In England the art of poetry has rarely been at so low 
an ebb. It is passing through a fashion of pretentious and 
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sophisticated obscurity, which robs it of all interest and de- 
prives it of all influence. In painting and sculpture, some of 
the younger generation of artists, from whom the great men 
of to-morrow should be drawn, swim with a current which 
carries them down from level to level till it reaches bottom in 
Sur-realism ; the whole movement appearing to most older 
men to be intellectually stupid and morally decadent. On 
the other hand, architecture and industrial design reach in 
some countries and in some instances a standard in which the 
age may well take pride. That the importance of the amenities 
is becoming recognised is shown also by the growing move- 
ment in Great Britain against the spoiling of the countryside, 
a movement which is reaching the scale of a national revolt. 
We are beginning to rebel against what Mr. Clough Williams- 
Ellis calls “‘ selling our birthright for a mess of cottages.” 

On the credit side, again, stands the continued expansion 
and improvement of national education. Tens of thousands 
of devoted workers, in the teaching profession or in voluntary 
organisations, are busy continuously in maintaining the 
activities and raising the standards of our educational system 
in all its grades and branches. In spite of admitted defects, 
the results on the whole are admirable. It is partly because 
we have a more educated people ; and partly because of well- 
directed social legislation and voluntary movements of 
various kinds, that the national vice, as it used to be of 
drunkenness has been reduced to small proportions; that 
crime has greatly diminished, so that during these twenty 
years, we have been able to close half our prisons ; and that 
the standards of health have greatly risen, and the death-rate 
has fallen during the present century by one-third. It is a 
consequence of educational progress that publishers find a 
market for millions of copies of cheap reprints of the best 
books, old and new, in letters and in all branches of know- 
ledge. While, it is true, little good can be said of some sections 
of the press, the best of our newspapers are at least as good 
as they have been at any time, and far more widely read, 
while the average, I would contend, is certainly higher than 
it has ever been. 

Science continues her triumphant march. In every direc- 
tion she has been consolidating her gains and conquering 
fresh domains. There was not long ago a tendency in some 
quarters to say that, because scientific discovery had been 
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put to destructive and terrible uses—poison gas, bombing 
aeroplanes, submarines and so forth—civilisation might have 
fared better with no science at all. But this is plainly a hasty 
and superficial judgment. Lord Rayleigh, in his Presidential 
Address to the British Association last summer, gave a con- 
sidered and convincing reply. One might as well say that, 
because coal gas is used for suicides, and the radio for broad- 
casting jazz music, it would be better to prohibit both. 

But in one province of science, the fundamentals of 
Physics, in which indeed philosophy is specially interested, 
there has been disappointment. There we seem for the time 
being to have come to a standstill. Contrary to earlier hopes, 
Relativity Theory has not succeeded in furnishing an explana- 
tion of gravitation that will command general agreement ; 
nor an acceptable substitute for the hypothesis of a physical 
ether. Professor Einstein, in a recent book, The Evolution of 
Physics, written in collaboration with Dr. Infeld, has felt 
constrained to say: “‘ Our only way out seems to be to take 
for granted the fact that space has the physical property of 
transmitting electromagnetic waves, and not to bother too 
much about the meaning of this statement.” But no one 
could regard this as the last word, or believe that physics can 
be content permanently with such a position. 

The mathematical physicists have adopted in recent years 
a standpoint which seems to many philosophers quite un- 
tenable. Because their own observations of electrons or 
molecules can only be based upon the resultants of movements 
in the aggregate, since the single electron or molecule is far 
out of reach, they hasten to the conclusion that the indi- 
vidual unit is governed by what are called “ statistical laws,” 
and not by a combination of definite physical causes. Because 
the physicist cannot determine with certainty both the posi- 
tion and the velocity of an electron at any instant—since his 
means of observation do not allow him to do so, and from their 
nature can never allow him to do so—this school deduce 
from this that the electron itself shares the uncertainty of the 
physicist. Since he cannot “ determine ” what is its position- 
cum-velocity, in the sense that he cannot discover what it is, 
we are to suppose that Nature cannot “ determine ” it either, 
in the sense that she cannot cause or decide it. 

They have devised, also, a strange amalgamation of 
physical facts with mental concepts. They speak of curvature 
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or stresses of space-time, although space and time and their 
combination clearly are human ideas, while “ curving ” or 
“stress? postulates a physical subject. We even hear it 
suggested that the universe consists ultimately of nothing 
but “ waves of probability,” although it is hard to see how 
the notion of probability can take the form of a wave, or any 
other form. One might as well say that the number Four was 
heavier than the number Two. I would commend to your 
attention, if you have not already read it, a searching examin- 
ation of the propositions of this school by Professor Susan 
Stebbing, in her recent book, Philosophy and the Physicists. 
It is indeed more than a searching criticism; one might 
describe it as an indignant and vehement onslaught. But it is 
not unjustified, and it should help to clear the air. Meanwhile, 
as philosophy, in this province, must needs seek its premises 
in the conclusions of science, we must wait, with what patience 
we may, until the physicists have made a fresh start on other 
lines ; for these, we may strongly suspect, will lead to no 
profitable end. 


Government, Art, Sclence—we have yet to touch upon the 
other chief human interest, Religion. These twenty years 
have been a time of searching of hearts. The moral shock of 
the Great War and of all the troubles that have followed, to- 
gether with an ever-spreading knowledge among the people 
of the discoveries of science, have stirred the Churches and 
shaken the creeds. The human Soul, dimly perceiving, has 
ever been groping in the universe, seeking the Spirit that 
animates the Whole. Can the Soul touch Deity through its 
own qualities; or through the teachings of the Founders of 
religions and the Prophets, or the experiences of mystics ; or 
in the panorama of Nature? Always there is a haunting 
doubt ; always a distrust of the range of its own powers. But 
of one thing there is no doubt. We have a certainty that what 
we perceive and what we know is not all that there is. Some- 
thing Else there must surely be. The striving to reach and to 
understand that Something Else can never cease. 

The stimulus of our times has invigorated religion; but 
with a difference. We may see almost all the creeds becoming 
year by year less historical and dogmatic, and more actual, 
spiritual, ethical. Inherited custom counts for less; indi- 
vidual thought and aspiration counts for more. The influence 
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of the ancient theologies is on the wane. Among different 
nations there are different tendencies for their replacement. 
In the civilisations of North-Western Europe and of America, 
of India also, it is not materialism which is taking their place ; 
nor yet a crude, irrational nationalism as in Central Europe ; 
but rather a moulding of the old creeds to accord with what 
we now know about the processes of the universe and about 
our own natures, while preserving their precious value as a 
channel of inspiration and a force for righteousness. 

Meanwhile, as always happens in times of confusion, there 
is a plentiful crop of weeds in the fields that are left unculti- 
vated. Human credulity seems to have no limits ; its fertility 
is inexhaustible. We see all around us a rank growth of 
superstition, of new religions based on the emptiest beliefs, 
sometimes on obvious delusions ; even the ancient nonsense 
of astrology is sprouting again. Almost any absurdity will be 
accepted under the influence of emotionalism by some people 
somewhere. Such were the symptoms of social confusion 
which history records as prevalent in the Dark Ages. Happily 
our Society has not reached that stage of dissolution ; these 
symptoms are as yet sparse, and seen in their right proportion, 
are of little importance. 

At this time two movements are clearly desirable in the 
sphere of religion. The first would carry on the tendency, long 
proceeding within each of the ancient creeds, which aims at 
cutting away those dogmas and doctrines, inherited from a 
distant past of scantier knowledge, which are in plain contra- 
diction with established facts. When the religions are ready 
to rank truth above tradition, and seek to satisfy the intellect 
as well as the emotions, they will soon take their place again 
in the van of human progress. And secondly, in the relations 
between the various faiths, there is need of a movement to 
promote mutual goodwill and co-operation. If instead of 
antagonism and recrimination, each more intent on emphas- 
ising differences than resemblances, each drawing only on its 
own resources of spiritual strength and example, and rigidly 
excluding the others—if there were between them friendship 
and neighbourliness and a common pursuit of great aims 
that are held in common, this age might well witness a reli- 
gious renascence, which would help to rescue it from the 
moral quagmire in which it flounders, and set its feet on firmer 
ground. There is in this country a movement for World 
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Fellowship in Religion. It has held Congresses in the last three 
years in London, Oxford and Cambridge, with spokesmen 
drawn from all the great Faiths. But its supporters are 
numbered in hundreds, while it is hundreds of thousands that 
are needed. 


The field for the social philosopher, then, is wide ; it calls 
out for the plough and the sowing. There is a growing readi- 
ness to answer the call. Philosophy, in England and else- 
where, is far less obsessed by epistemology than it was a 
generation ago. One may find healthy signs also that a ruth- 
less obscurity of style is seen to be an offence. Bacon dedicated 
his first book on philosophy to King James I, who, on reading 
it, remarked, “‘ it resembles the peace of God in that it passeth 
all understanding.” Such has been the stigma that many 
philosophic writings have justly earned—though not Bacon’s 
later books of course, nor a number of English works in every 
period. There are happy indications that the philosophy of 
our own time is emerging from the fashion of esoteric ped- 
antry, and is ready to treat the great problems of life and 
thought in a plain way for the plain man. Then the philoso- 
pher, too, will take his place again in the forefront of the 
march, leading the leaders in the varied spheres of thought and 
action. 

There is always in the British people a healthy practical 
spirit which seeks to arrive at positive results, and is not dis- 
couraged by obstacles. We confess to many faults, but 
Defeatism is not among them. We seldom find here—to quote 
George Meredith again—‘‘ the juvenile ‘ shrug philosophy.’ 
As thus: ‘ What creatures we are, but life is so.” We 
struggle on in spite of the difficulties that crowd around us. 
So, in international affairs, we shall still seek to establish the 
policy of “ peaceful change,” and to restore that collective 
discussion and guidance which is a condition of the sane 
ordering of the world. In national affairs we shall still stand 
fast for our own ideals of freedom and justice. If we can suc- 
ceed in the political sphere, then the strong moral forces 
innate in the people will bring other things of value after—in 
religion, art and letters, in social conditions also, in all the 
elements that make a worthy civilisation ; so that these two 
troubled post-War decades may be followed by a third that 
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THE NEW DEAL IN EUROPE. 


N March this year Herr Hitler ied Germany to the occupa- 

tion of the Sovereign State of Austria and thereafter 

incorporated it into the German Reich. He did this at a 
time when Europe was internationally peaceful, though more 
than one country was in domestic confusion, and France, as 
at the time of the Rhineland coup, was changing from one 
incompetent Government to another. Previously to this 
absorption of Germany’s former rival Hitler had declared that 
he had no hostility to Austria and no designs against her 
territorial integrity, while simultaneously conducting a sub- 
terranean and costly campaign against the Austrian Govern- 
ment. In July he mobilised part, and early in August the 
whole, of his armed forces amounting to a million and a half 
men for “‘ autumn manceuvres”’ on the borders of Czecho- 
slovakia, and made plain to everyone, except the British 
Government, that another adjacent territory was about to 
be absorbed. On July 26th Lord Runciman, permitted at the 
request of Prague, or encouraged, or asked to go there by the 
Foreign Office, to mediate between the Berlin and Prague 
Governments, embarked on a mission which had no element 
of success therein. His task, which can only have been under- 
taken from the sternest sense of duty, was welcomed by the 
British people from whom the gravity of the situation had 
been most unwisely withheld, and also by the Czechs who 
believed not only in the unswerving integrity of an English 
negotiator, but in the moral and material resources of Great 
Britain. This procedure seems to have been acceptable to 
such Germans as were allowed to know anything about their 
country’s foreign policy. How great was the general ignorance 
of this is best illustrated by the following occurrence. A high 
financial authority in Berlin rang London on the phone to 
inquire the price and order the purchase of a very large block 
of shares. When told the day’s price was one-half of the offer, 
the German asked the reason for this sudden and great slump, 
to which England inquired, Do you know nothing of “ the 
crisis ” ? “‘ What crisis?” replied the German. Such genuine 
ignorance seems impossible to us and yet is accepted as per- 
fectly natural in Germany. It is little wonder that we do not 
understand each other. Into the details of Lord Runciman’s 
mission it is now profitless to enter. It was not his fault that 
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he entered in triumph and left “‘ with none so poor to do him 
reverence.” Herr Hitler had tolerated a mission which might 
delay, but he took care it should not interfere with, his plans. 
When the delay threatened the plans, he grew impatient and 
menacing. Thereupon Mr. Chamberlain, who has assumed 
direction and control of foreign policy, in a series of personal 
visits and discussion with the Fuhrer received and accepted, 
with a few trivial emendations, the German ultimatum. 

The exact part played by England and France respectively 
in this acceptance will not, perhaps cannot, be revealed at 
present. The relief, humiliation, and shame must be equally 
apportioned. Time and events may justify or condemn the 
acceptance, but until we know all the details which led up to 
the Munich agreement we can only judge of what was done 
there by the results which followed at once, and by those 
which are developing from day to day. To supporters of the 
Prime Minister he is notable as one who discarded pride or 
precedent, who at an advanced age flew, for the first time, to 
undertake negotiations personally, and so by his personal 
exertions saved his country from a devastating and possibly 
a fatal war. His claim to have brought back peace and honour 
is repeated, though without enthusiasm and without any 
conviction. To his opponents and critics he is the weakest of 
all those who have held the responsible office of Prime Minis- 
ter, and his physical courage is more than offset by his personal 
assumption of control when ignorant alike of foreign lan- 
guages, of foreign mentality, and of the intricacies of foreign 
politics. Criticism has extended to the exclusion of Russia 
from the Munich Conference, and considers that the refusal to 
admit the Czechs was but a repetition of the grievous fault 
committed when Germans were shut out from Versailles. 

Until, therefore, the secr 2ts of the four Governments present 
at the Conference are disclosed, until the relative preparations 
and strength of England and Germany in the air and on the 
sea at the moment are known, whether the collapse of the 
Democratic Governments before the threat of warfare was due 
in the main to a knowledge of their own weakness, or alter- 
natively due to their misplaced belief in Germany’s power, 
until the ability and willingness of France to redeem the public 
commitments she abandoned at Munich, until the readiness 
of Russia to march to the aid of the Czechs or her capacity to 
do so, is revealed by subsequent and authentic publication, 
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only a few facts stand clearly out from the mists of ignoraace 
and rumour. In the first place it must, with deep grief, be 
admitted that the political credit of England has never been 
so low in the eyes of other countries as it is at the present 
moment. A hundred and fifty years ago Oliver Goldsmith 
could write without fear of contradiction : 


“ Pride in their port, defiance in their eye, 
I see the lords of human kind pass by.” 


Can any Englishman say that to-day of his fellows ? We have 
to confess ourselves objects of regret and of derision to 
neighbouring nations. Whatever, wisely or foolishly, was 
done at Munich has been ratified and approved by Parlia- 
ment. We have formally endorsed the action and decision of 
our Prime Minister and his Cabinet. Whatever humiliation 
and shame there may be in his conduct is shared to the full by 
the nation. We indeed could not nullify his decision, but we 
could have repudiated it. We did not do so. 

In the second place, the apparent docility with which 
England and France yielded to the rough virility of Herr 
Hitler (for it was by no means certain that Italy would stand 
by Germany) has reacted unfavourably on their economic 
standing in the world markets, and correspondingly raised that 
of Germany. The great diplomatic triumphs at Munich and 
Vienna have not only increased her resources in men, minerals 
and other raw materials and rendered her independent of the 
outside world in many of her requirements, but they have 
restricted in serious measure the markets open to us. It is 
not merely a question as to the actual areas in which we shall 
find new competition, and experience new discrimination, but 
contacts will have been established with new spheres of 
influence in which Germany will reign supreme and to which 
her rivals will have ever-increasing difficulty in penetrating. 
Dr. Funk’s commercial mission was the logical concomitant 
of Herr Hitler’s armies, for trade has always followed the 
flag. = 

Thirdly, Germany has gained with these additional terri- 
tories a new strong line of natural defences with corresponding 
opportunities for offence, a system of fortifications on which 
some eighty million pounds has been spent, together with a 
considerable population industrious and virile in habit of 
mind and body. Resting momentarily on these, she can 
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organise in perfect security for that further advance which will 
place her in impregnable control of the economic fortunes of 
Eastern Europe. 

Fourthly, we have given to the present Czech Government, 
as some compensation for our regrettable conduct towards its 
predecessor, a credit of ten million pounds. At such a sum do 
we assess what the late President Kruger called “ moral and 
intellectual damage,” for it does not cover the material loss 
which the Czechs could not unreasonably have put at ten 
times that amount. Since the insignificant remnant of the 
Czech State must inevitably fall into the commercial orbit of 
Germany, the bulk of this money will sooner or later pass 
through the State-controlled industry of Germany and in- 
crease the amount of foreign exchange available to her for the 
purchase not of butter but of guns. Her new conquests indeed 
will have been accomplished with a minimum of cost and a 
maximum of celerity and gain. 

These of course are not all, but they are the chief factual 
certainties resulting from the Munich Conference. I hesitate 
to call it the Munich “ agreement.” I hope it was assent to the 
unavoidable, and not agreement to the desirable, but I cannot 
expect in my time to be enlightened as to this. I can note 
however that the appetite and opportunity for plunder still 
continue. Demands for “ restoration ” or appropriation flow 
in from Poland and from Hungary. Slovakia claims autonomy 
tempered by federation. On the horizon hovers the possibility 
of a Polish-Slav development of opposition to Teuton Nazi 
hegemony which cannot be ignored and which travels like a 
thief in the night. The Baltic States lie midway between the 
German and Russian Empires. In the name of self-defence 
either of the latter might swallow the former previous to a 
struggle inter se. It is worth noting here how closely the 
present policy of Herr Hitler corresponds in principle and in 
detail with that of Ludendorf and of the General Staff as 
expressed in the treaties of Brest Litovsk and Bucharest 
twenty years ago. Those were nullified by the subsequent 
success of the Allies, but remain true indicators of the German 
aims and methods. They transferred Russian Poland and the 
Baltic States to German sovereignty and Roumania to German 
domination. To-day Hitler has written: ‘“ When we talk of 
new lands in Europe we think first of Russia and her border 
States,” while Ludendorf has left us the legacy of : ‘““ We must 
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hold out the strong protecting hand not only over German 
citizens but over all Germans.” 

The wonder grows that with all these problems clamouring 
for occurrence and settlement, unless his underlying motive 
was a fatal military weakness which he concealed from us but 
could not conceal from Herr Hitler, no apprehension of the 
consequences of surrender seems to have crossed the mind of 
Mr. Chamberlain. He was indeed aware that the peace he 
returned with was likely to be very short-lived—it may be 
little more than a truce as many people think—but no hint 
was given that he knew that the new Europe, barely twenty 
years old, had gone up into the air. Rearmament we are told 
must be continued, intensified and above all hastened; but 
that the map of Europe, as he and his friends had made it and 
kept it, would have to be redrawn did not suggest itself to that 
part of the British people who decide the fate of Ministries, 
but do not often consider their judgments beforehand. Nor 
would it be prudent yet to begin that drawing. The process of 
alteration in the east of Europe is no more completed than in 
Northern Europe and will not be completed until Germany is 
satisfied that in no way will her ambitions for mastery in 
those regions be endangered. Nor can it be drawn afresh in 
the West until some decision in Spain is reached. Since com- 
promise is foreign to the Spanish character, a partition of 
authority and territory seems ruled out, and war to the point 
of extermination the only alternative. Will the Spain of 
Franco, if it be the conqueror, prove strong enough to resist 
the claims, financial and military, of its Fascist friends ? If it 
does so yield and admit them to a dominating position, which 
is certain also to be menacing to the democracies, will the 
democracy of England be prepared to wake from its lethargy, 
and will that of France for once subordinate internal quarrels 
to the external danger? Or if, as one hopes, Constitutionalist 
Spain triumphs over the extreme Left as well as over Franco, 
will all the democratic States recover their political balance, 
and will their respective Governments have the courage to 
tell them that discipline of mind and body is as essential to a 
democratic as to an authoritarian State? 

We are standing at the fork of roads which branch on the 
one hand to the realms of hope and progress and on the other 
to those of reaction and despair. England as a nation thought 

‘twenty years ago that she stood at the gates of peace and 
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reconciliation, and though she had paid a great price to arrive 
at her goal, she believed that goal was won. Step by step, and 
year by year, we have retreated into the wilderness of strife, 
till we are back to the position of 1914. But the powers of 
evil are stronger. Our defences seem to be relatively in a 
weaker condition, our courage is lower, and so our danger is 
greater. We have smaller financial credit, a smaller trade, less 
goodwill behind us. Is this no one’s fault? Just sheer bad 
luck ? Or is it not due to the absence of effective opposition, 
to the want of able criticism of the Government’s policy and 
in particular of their administrative handling of the Foreign 
and Defence Offices? Is it not also, primarily, due to the 
electorate which has been hypnotised by the slogan of a 
“‘ National” Government, and by fear of “ Socialism ” into 
rejecting all but supporters of that Government? If then our 
grievous and continuous errors are due to our own short- 
comings, at least we have the remedies in our own hands and 
can begin to apply them at once. We can elect either at the 
dissolution of Parliament or at by-elections, as and when these 
occur, representatives with the ability and determination to 
inquire into the colossal expenditure on armaments which we 
have had, or are about, to incur and which seems quite 
unequal to safeguarding our honour or our safety. It is our 
money they are scattering, it is our country they are neglect- 
ing to defend. 

Every day I am more horrified at the statements made to 
me as to the utter chaos which obtains in the auxiliary ser- 
vices controlled by the Home Office, the Admiralty and the 
Air Ministry. If defence is too complex for any three men to 
achieve, why not subdivide control still further and still lower 
down, and why is there not more co-operation at the top? 
Why send War Office “ observers” to Czechoslovakia who 
can speak neither Czech nor German? Why send naval 
reservists to east coast ports literally in hundreds without 
duties to perform, or why send Home Office instructors to 
teach citizens what and how to do things in an air raid without 
masks or the other appliances which would be required for 
protection? Why form anti-aircraft units which have not, 
and are not likely to have in the near future, protective 
weapons ? If democratic government is to survive the present 
crisis it must take its obligations and its dangers far more 
seriously than it does. It must not refuse to believe in the 
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fact of war and all that war entails because it delights in peace. 
It must be taught, and it must accept the teaching, that the 
ideals involved in government by reasoning are not the ideals 
of those who practise government by force. Democracy in 
England seems to think that a majority implies a policy, and 
has yet to learn that the policy of the present leaders in 
Europe is that of a forceful minority imposing its will and its 
decisions upon a docile majority. Democracy must, if only 
in the interest of self-preservation, understand that conti- 
nental traditions permit their statesmen to pledge themselves 
in the most definite language to peace, and straightway to 
plan and conduct war. The methods of Cavour, Bismarck, 
Mussolini and Hitler are separated by time but not by prin- 
ciple. We in England are attached to democratic principles 
by tradition, we have accepted the main principle of majority 
tule, and have for two centuries gained great wealth as a 
nation, and widespread dominions. We find it difficult to 
believe that other nations, though friendly to us personally, 
can at the same time envy our wealth, covet our possessions 
and laugh at our system of government. 

That they are in earnest as to their right to the future is 
shown by what happened at Godesburg and was confirmed at 
Munich. There is little doubt that Herr Hitler meant to risk 
a war. There is even less doubt that Mr. Chamberlain feared 
the risks of that war. He may have forgotten the Navy, he 
may have questioned the steadfastness or been influenced by 
the unlooked-for and unexpected reticences of his allies. He 
may, like Alphonso of Spain, have visualised the blood that 
would at once have flowed had he stood fast, and had no 
thought of that which was certain to be shed when he was 
gone. Whatever his fears or his reasons he has changed the 
face of Europe, he has displaced and disheartened the forces 
of democracy, and has incidentally destroyed the liberties of 
the Czechs and their happiness. Great is his responsibility. 
History may explain his necessities and condone his actions. 
Whatever may be its verdict on Mr. Chamberlain it will most 
certainly and most justly condemn us, for whom and to whom 
he is responsible, if we do not take warning by these untoward 
happenings and so prevent any recurrence of his action. Lord 
Baldwin has told us that he gave false assurances to, and with- 
held unpleasant truths from, the country before the election 
of 1935 lest adversity should fall on his party. From his 
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reticence and from his deception has followed the greatest 
political disaster this country has ever experienced. From the 
deluge which threatens our fortunes, spiritual as well as 
material, let us hope we may escape not unscathed but yet 
afloat and intent wholeheartedly to restore our dignity, 
repair our fortunes, and redeem our honour. 

There are signs that the English people are awakening from 
their dreams. The young are beginning to realise that their 
generation will not escape political disaster by refusing to 
fight for king or country, or economic disaster by taking 
shelter in state employment. The old men are recollecting the 
pride of place and the security which England afforded to her 
children. If we can arouse the middle-aged from their too 
vivid recollection of the horrors of the past—into recognition 
of the duty which they owe to the future—we may yet avert 
from that future the worse evils which Science has devised in 
these last years. If they but saw the truth, it is their hopes, 
commendable if you like, which permitted universal disarma- 
ment. It is their folly which refused justice to Germany by 
neglecting revision of Versailles. It is their fears which allow 
Hitler to ride rough-shod over Europe. It is their generation 
which will pay in pocket and in person for their credulity, 
for their blindness, and for their timidity. They may perhaps 
ruin their own fortunes here in Europe, but I believe they 
will, by so doing, cut themselves adrift from Britain oversea. 
The world must change, dynasties and dictators must come 
and go, and systems of government arise and fall. But one 
or two attributes seem obligatory in every age for success. 
Courage and a fixed unshakable belief in one’s own star are 
vital factors. They have recently been dimmed here. Let us 
trust that an old spirit relit may guide us along the road of 
foresight to rejuvenation. 

Cuartes E. Hosuouse. 


Hie OUTLOOK INV EUROPE “YA 
GERMAN VIEW. 


WO months have elapsed since the Munich Agreement 

; was signed, and much has happened in the meanwhile. 

We are not all quite sure as to what the decision of the 
four leading statesmen on September 30th meant for the 
future. The international discussion regarding the altered 
situation continues unabated. So far as I can see, however, 
some of the commentators have allowed their imagination to 
run away with them. For example, a prominent Englishman 
recently asserted that Germany’s expansion will hardly stop 
even at the Bosphorus. Another wrote that the little English 
army which would be lost in a Continental war might easily 
regard the defence of Constantinople on the Chatalja Line 
as within their might. In these dull autumn weeks, which 
tend to make one sober, | really think we should stick 
to realities and seek agreement at the outset on some main 
points. 

I shall start with the Munich Agreement. This is still 
regarded in Germany as an act of justice, not as a triumph 
over an opponent. The Czechoslovakia of I919 was an 
artificial creation which was a great injustice to Germany. 
That other Great Powers which made the unfair decision 
possible at the time have now recognised the injustice of their 
former solution, or, at least, seen its danger to peace, 1s con- 
sidered in Germany as nothing more or less than making good 
the error of 1919. It is true that the German people believe 
that their right to form a union with Austria and to liberate 
the oppressed Germans would never have been realised if they 
had not had sufficient might behind their claim, but this by 
no means alters their view that a wrong was righted. Con- 
sidered all round, the ethnographic principle has proved to 
be the most important for lasting satisfaction in Europe. It 
has turned out to be of more import than the League of 
Nations, alliances, pacts, guarantees, and fortifications. If 
the Great Powers responsible for Europe’s fate in the future 
continue to agree on this point, the most likely cause of any 
further wars would doubtless be avoided. That is the lesson 
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taught by history between 1919 and 1938—and, in fact, by 
European history for some centuries past. And although it 
must be stated with regret that too little confidence is given 
to some declarations as to Germany’s future policy, it cannot 
be denied that National Socialism is built up on the basis of 
the right of union of people of the same blood, the same 
culture and the same language. It would be sapping its 
own strength if it were to abandon this principle, follow the 
example of Cesar and Napoleon, and try to extend its rule 
to foreign peoples. Towards the close of his life Sir Austen 
Chamberlain once said that in his opinion the ethnographical 
frontiers have been so well defined by the Peace Treaties of 
1919 that human forethought and ability could hardly have 
done more in view of the great mixtures of peoples on some 
borders. Not only Germany, but also some other States have 
always emphatically contradicted this view. The year 1938 
has proved them right, new frontiers having had to be drawn 
owing to the Anschluss, the liberation of the Sudetenland, the 
restoration of Teschen to Poland, and of the border land to 
Hungary, thus creating the basis for lasting peace. The unjust 
frontiers, born of hatred and oppression in 1919, were the true 
reason for the failure of the League of Nations, of the Dis- 
armament Conference, and of economic collaboration. Several 
difficult frontiers have been redrawn, and the questions settled 
once and for all. Germany has no further territorial demands 
to make in Europe, and a big step in the right direction has 
been taken to assure lasting peace on our Continent. 

This is also proved by arbitration carried out at Vienna. A 
““new era” is to be introduced in Central Europe. But it is 
not the League of Nations, not a group of international com- 
missions, nor yet a world conference, which led to this “ new 
era.” On the contrary, it was the confidence of the countries 
concerned that a decision reached by Germany and Italy, as 
the countries mainly interested in that part of Europe, would 
give a maximum of worldly justice. The decision waived two 
claims—that of Hungary for the restoration of her “ historic” 
frontiers, and the desire on the part of Poland to have a 
common frontier with Hungary for reasons of expediency. If 
one of these two claims had been allowed, we should have 
returned to the atmosphere of the Paris treaty-makers in 
1919. This time the principle of self-determination, so often 
quoted, so many times wrongly practised, was carried out as 
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far as possible. And although one may admit that some 
economic and transport problems remain to be solved, the 
fact remains that the example of Czechoslovakia of recent 
days shows that clear and energetic statesmanship can master 
even the worst difficulties. Judging from what one hears from 
its own public opinion it cannot be regarded as a one-sided 
German view when one states that the smaller Czechoslovak- 
Ukrainian State has been freed of foreign component parts, 
and left to work with honour and energy on the unavoidable 
difficulties resulting from the changes, and bravely to accept 
the facts. 

The fundamental change in the trend of affairs in the east 
and south-east of Europe is mirrored also in the altered 
attitude of French foreign policy. Following her “ collective 
victory ” of 1918-19, France demanded a policy of “ collec- 
tive security,” with the object of maintaining by force the 
status of 1919, with the alliances and phraseology of the 
League. Towards Germany it was the shadow of Richelieu 
which dictated her attitude—weakening and oppressing the 
defeated land, intended by Nature and Providence to be the 
stronger in Europe. A cordon, composed of France’s friends 
and allies, was drawn round Germany, and France, which is 
really weaker, prevented the restoration of Germany as long 
as she could with the help of all these other States and of an 
artificial system. That is all a matter of the past. The League 
of Nations, the Little Entente, and “ collective security ” are 
now no longer realities. The natural course has returned in 
the ups and downs of history. In the struggle between pro- 
gress and stagnation, the former has proved victorious. 
Germany did not allow herself to be bound by the chains of 
Versailles indefinitely. And to-day she has almost 80 million 
citizens, as against 40 millions in France. History has so willed 
it that these two Powers now seek friendship with each other 
—not at international conferences, but as a result of facts 
and living progress. Those who do not like the methods 
employed by Germany should remember that the victors of 
1918 forced their methods upon Germany. Those who say 
that Germany broke her word should first consider how the 
Treaty of Versailles came into being, and should remember 
the broken promise of the victors, who simply dictated the 
peace terms without listening to the other contracting party, 
and on absolutely different lines to the Fourteen Points. No 
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German now likes to look back on these old disputes, and it 
is better to look into the future. Richelieu’s shadow has 
vanished from French politics to-day. 

At the recent Congress of the Radical Socialist Party in 
Marseilles, Senator Berthod wrote the following important 
words in his report on the foreign political situation : 


The hour has come to ask in regard to each of our obligations 
which vital interest of the country they meet, and, which is more 
important, with what means we could fulfil them in case of need. 


If one places this sentence side by side with the traditional 
speeches of the French Ministers, such as Herriot’s famous 
answer at Geneva to the question of French foreign politics— 
““ Le pacte, rien que le pacte, tout le pacte ’’—one will see fully 
what phases the foreign policy of France has passed through. 
These phases are, it is true, to be placed to Germany’s account, 
but we believe that they were necessary for the creation of a 
healthy political basis in Europe. In our opinion, the French 
method of having a say everywhere, and of switching on the 
mechanism of the League or her alliances at intervals, without 
herself being threatened, and thus carrying on a policy of 
useless but dangerous prestige—“‘la France prolongée”?— 
was one of the main causes of the unrest in the past two 
decades. If France, whom no one threatens, and which is 
everywhere acknowledged as a Great Power, being supported 
by her Colonial Empire, and firmly linked by friendship with 
England, wishes to start a calm and constant policy of 
European collaboration with Germany and Italy, there will 
hardly be any other country which will be better pleased than 
Germany. The fact that the military position between France 
and Germany has changed during the last few years (and 
months) by the creation of a big German air force, and the 
erection of the defence line in the west, will not fundamentally 
make any difference to this genuine satisfaction. The dis- 
armament discussions broke down largely on account of the 
French veto at the time. In fact it was literally France who 
compelled Germany to arm. Since then both lands have done 
all they could to become strong, and especially to defend their 
own borders in all circumstances. An attack by land may be 
regarded as hopeless on either side to-day. There is simply no 
“battlefield.” The fight for the Rhine, which lasted over ten 
centuries, has not only been ended by the will of the people, 
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but by concrete and steel walls. On the other hand, the 
destructive possibilities of the air force have grown to such 
an extent that the idea of a war is more terrible than ever. 
It may thus be said from the military point of view that the 
possibilities of 1914 have gone for ever. 

It would appear as though the political trend were inclined 
to take the new facts into consideration. There is talk of 
the Anglo-German declaration of September 30th at Munich 
being followed by a similar declaration between France and 
Germany, as intimated by the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Herr von Ribbentrop, in his speech of November 7th. As a 
German I can only say my satisfaction would be great if 
these hopes were realised. Germany has accepted the loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine, and has no aims in Europe which are against 
the national interests of France. Thus is it explained in the 
changed atmosphere that mutual visits between British and 
French statesmen are no longer obviously undertaken in 
connection with plans directed against Germany, but largely 
to discuss the bringing about of friendly relations with Ger- 
many. The century-old mistrust is slowly giving way to 
positive international collaboration between Germany and 
her friend Italy, on the one hand, and England and her 
friend on the other. This could also be done without a Four- 
Power Pact, which some people do not like. Progress is being 
made gradually, according to time and circumstance. This 
method is just the opposite to the badly prepared World 
Conferences and the unhappy methods of Geneva. It is the 
only method from which Germany expects good results. It 
proved its worth at the so-called Easter Agreement between 
England and Italy last spring. And once again I cannot say 
how glad we Germans were to learn that this agreement is 
at last to come into effect, and how very much we wish for 
a similar agreement between France and Italy. 

“Spain for the Spanish!” How often have Germans 
uttered this phrase. Germany still wishes Franco complete 
success. The possibility of the bolshevising of Spain was such 
a danger for Europe that she was determined to oppose it 
with suitable means. But this danger is now passed. Franco 
can and will attain his goal, and no further danger to the 
peace of Europe is to be expected from Spain. But for more 
than two years the Spanish question has given the inciters to 
war and the sowers of unrest the opportunity of carrying on 
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their evil work in many lands, and trying to make trouble 
between the peoples. The final goal was a lasting gulf between 
Germany and Italy on one side, and England and France on 
the other. We both, Germans and Britons, have now these 
three stages—the Spanish War, the Anschluss and the liberation 
of the Sudetenland—behind us. The firm leadership of a great 
statesman in England is ending these crises with the Anglo- 
Italian Pact, and with the fact that he proposed on September 
3oth the signing of a declaration to which the Fiihrer appended 
his name with joy—England and Germany never wish to wage 
war against each other again, but to confer. The question as 
to how Anglo-German relations are to progress in practice is 
still an open one. A clever political writer in London who is 
much prejudiced against Germany recently accused the Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons of having created the im- 
pression abroad of breaking a tradition which had existed 
for 250 years by signing a pact with Germany ; he had made 
an agreement with the stronger party, instead of backing the 
weaker against the stronger. This remark seems to me to 
contain—perhaps unintentionally—the truth in a nutshell. 
A German would conclude that such a policy as was followed 
by Sir Edward (later Lord) Grey towards Germany might 
meet the tradition referred to in the House, but necessarily 
bore in it the germ of war. If England really worked again 
on such principles, the only right course of action for the 
stronger State would be a preventive war before England 
could collect her Allies for “‘ collective security.”’ Considered 
from this point of view, it must have been a great mistake 
for Germany not to have exploited the Russian abortive 
revolution in 1905, and the years of internal weakness which 
followed, and with the aid of the mailed fist at least to have 
weakened France to such an extent that she would certainly 
not have been prepared for a fight in 1914. 

This example clearly shows the following points. Firstly, 
pre-war Germany was not out for conquests and a European 
war, and secondly, if England were to return to the policy 
proposed by the Member of Parliament quoted above, and 
supported by others, the European continent would slide 
back to a state of tension, and it would be impossible to see 
when lasting peace and collaboration would be restored. On 
the other hand, the policy of the present Premier, that of 
collaboration not only with “ democracies,” but also with 
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Germany and Italy, seems to us Germans to be a big step 
forward. This policy has met with complete understanding 
in Germany, and it alone can maintain the peace. In my 
opinion the relations between the two Great Powers, England 
and Germany, should in future be such that each has under- 
standing for the special tasks and aims of the other, that 
neither interferes in the vital spheres of the other, and that 
both avoid injuring the interests of the other. So far as I can 
see, all the conditions for such an attitude on Germany’s part 
are at hand. It has been increasingly shown, however, that 
even when official goodwill is present in a “ democracy,” this 
is not enough, since the Opposition should voluntarily accept 
certain limits in criticising other countries. When parlia- 
mentary freedom is to be utilised for inciting to war, and for 
abusing other lands, not only will, in the words of Bismarck, 
“‘ windows be broken,” but the rapprochement of two Powers 
who have particularly great responsibility for future peace, 
and for the happiness of mankind, will be seriously interfered 
with. I am, of course, prepared to admit that corresponding 
necessities are to be found in the authoritatively led but self- 
disciplined German Press. In order that we may understand 
each other better, I only wanted to point out how important 
this side of the question also is for our mutual relations and 
for the future. What will probably occupy the attention of 
both English and Germans in the near future is the German 
demand for the return of the colonies, and the English wish 
for an understanding regarding future armaments. The 
Fihrer said to Mr. Chamberlain at Godesberg: ‘‘ There will 
be no mobilisation on account of colonies! ”, and he repeated 
it the other day in Munich. At Weimar Hitler briefly stated 
that a disarmament of the mind, the cessation of incitement 
to war, would have to precede any new attempt to begin a 
new international discussion on disarmament. It appears to 
me that there are enough points here to direct the work of 
peace between our great nations. 
In Germany we have noted with satisfaction that discussion 
has gradually become more healthy on another topic— 
Germany and the south-east. Under the motto “ Germany 
advances Eastwards,” public opinion in many countries had 
been made to believe in Germany’s world-wide ideas of 
conquest. Now Mr. Chamberlain and his Ministers, as well as 
leading papers in England and France, have expressed the 
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opinion that Germany, from her geographical position, and 
in view of her special economic methods, is only doing some- 
thing natural in south-east Europe. We ourselves go further 
and say that what we are doing in south-east Europe is not 
only done in the service of Germany, but to a much greater 
degree to the advantage of the lands concerned. Space does 
not permit of giving details here. But in Rumania the wheat 
after harvest is stored in living-rooms because there are not 
enough barns and silos. Other lands in the vicinity have also 
a surplus and cannot sell these products. The truth is that, 
apart from Germany, there is no other big buyer for the cereals 
and raw materials of the lands in south-east Europe. The 
population there would have the lowest imaginable standard 
of living if Germany did not purchase a large part of the 
production regularly. What Germany supplies in exchange 
is largely the mechanical and industrial equipment which 
benefits these countries most of all. And no doubt Mr. 
Chamberlain is right when he says that there is still room 
enough for trade and all kinds of undertakings with other 
countries than Germany, in addition to the trade with 
Germany by barter. It is equally correct to say that these 
other European countries, including England, can only 
benefit if the south-east countries have a greater purchasing 
power and prosperity as a result of the new agreements with 
Germany. 

What about the east? News that hunger prevails comes 
from the wide plains of Russia, where tyranny rules over the 
people. We hear of new arrests and of the ruthless execution 
of military and civil leaders in Moscow. Stalin himself has 
used the hardest words to condemn the bad management in 
many fields, and Litvinov announced during the critical days 
of September that Soviet Russia would remain true to her 
Czechoslovakian ally—but only after France had rendered 
military aid in conformity with her treaty. That is the vast 
State which was to crush Germany like a steam-roller once 
upon a time, which was then praised to the skies by millions 
of Communists everywhere, who said Stalin’s realm was great 
and mighty. Of this State a “ Conservative ” politician in 
England said in the spring of 1937 that it was happily becom- 
ing more “ democratic,” and inclined to join the front of 
“peace-loving countries ” against Germany. We Germans, 
together with the Italians and Japanese, have a very different 
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opinion of this “‘ democratic ” State. We hope that in future 
Bolshevism will have no more to say in Europe, and do not 
believe that Soviet Russia in its present state is capable of 
any decisive action outside its borders. Its representatives 
still sit at Geneva, although this does not worry us, and the 
formal pact between Russia and France, directed against us, 
still exists. It does not take a prophet to say that friendly 
relations with France would, in the long run, be difficult to 
imagine without this pact losing its substance. Friendship 
still exists between Germany and Poland, in the interests of 
both lands. During the tension between Warsaw and Kovno 
some months ago, a serious conflict between the two seemed 
unavoidable. Germany was glad when this was settled by 
Lithuania’s surrender. On the other hand the tension between 
Lithuania and Germany has abated. Germany merely aims 
at the strict autonomy of the Memelland, as internationally 
guaranteed. Once this is assured, Lithuania may be certain 
of Germany’s friendship. In Danzig, too, the fate of this 
Free City is in National Socialist hands, and the German 
character of the town is assured. Altogether the east, 
extending to the vast plains of Soviet Russia, offers no 
ground for particular speculation. Only time will clear the 
future. 

What is the rdle of economic considerations, apart from 
south-east Europe, in the outlook of New Europe? I will 
limit myself to the German view. I think the example of the 
Munich Agreement shows that also in the economic realm 
the time of big international conferences is in part past, and 
has in part not yet come. One remembers the much-boasted 
World Economic Conference in London in 1933 and its failure. 
This method attains nothing. Germany at least has helped 
herself as well as she could. Her special agreements with 
different countries were the result of the need of the moment, 
and of goodwill between neighbours and friends. They have 
proved excellent, but many are temporary measures. When 
Lord Stanley recently said the methods of the old economy 
must to some extent be changed so as better to compete with 
the authoritarian States, he showed the trend of matters. 
Fostering exports is the watchword in England, and must, of 
course, be all the more so in Germany. 

But who speaks of the mistake of Reparations in former 
days, and who buys the surplus of the world’s industrial 
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products? Who, again, refers to the solidarity in fostering 
the purchasing power of the coloured peoples? And who feels 
responsible for the fact that the U.S.A., formerly a debtor 
land, now owns half the world’s gold without using it? 
Everything is upside down. I am sure that, after the most 
urgent political questions have been cleared up, Europe will 
prepare the way for a brighter future of commerce and trade, 
the lead being taken by a few responsible governments. 

Now let us look across the Atlantic. What have the 
United States to do with my article on Europe? To reply 
briefly, I may state that we have been much astonished at 
the attitude taken towards Germany, hovering between hate 
and absurdity. At the same time we know of the close relations 
between England and France on the one hand, and the U.S.A. 
on the other. We also know of the hopes placed in America 
“in case of need.” We also see that America resists with loud 
protests the commerce long carried on between Germany and 
South America. Not even grotesque lies regarding Germany’s 
alleged intentions to imitate the Conquistadores are lacking. 
All this is a sign that public opinion is being poisoned. 
Healthy, hundred-per-cent. Americans should ask them- 
selves what is the object of this agitation. One cannot be 
surprised if Germany takes little notice of the sermons 
preached at her, especially as America played her full part in 
responsibility for the injustice meted out to the Reich. 

In broad outlines this appears to me to be the most im- 
portant contribution a German can make at present on the 
outlook in Europe. It shows the great changes of our time, 
the new possibilities, some justified hopes, but also the dark 
side and the dangers. But whatever the future may bring, 
every politician should draw two conclusions. Firstly, that 
it would, to paraphrase a famous French saying, be worse 
than a crime—it would be a foolish act—if the Powers in 
Europe who are dependent upon collaboration were to fight 
each other, or were only to sink into camps of contrast, 
merely because the one or the other has built his house to 
suit himself, and intends to continue managing it on the 
same lines. Secondly, that those who incite to war, no matter 
whether that party be in a Government or an Opposition, 
would be largely responsible if Europe were not to find peace. 

Baron von RHEINBABEN, 
Formerly Secretary of State. 


pe Cy ears AND THE CRISIS: 
Sie calm and the dignity with which the Czecho- 


slovak people have received their fate at the hands of 

those indifferent to their fortunes, has been the 
admiration of the whole of Europe. Yet this admiration is 
not untinged by a certain lack of comprehension on the part 
of their friends, that the Czechs so quietly and passively 
accepted the destruction not only of their country but, it 
would seem, of everything for which it stood. M. Ernest Denis, 
the French historian of Bohemia, wrote that it was at once 
the merit and the happiness of Bohemia that its own cause 
was always bound up with the cause of humanity in general. 
If this be true, it would seem that the cause of humanity has 
gone down undefended, betrayed on the one hand, and 
accepted as past saving on the other by those whom, in the 
first place, it most nearly concerned. 

There is no place in the present world for an Englishman 
or a Frenchman who would throw a stone at the Czechoslovak 
Government for refusing to fight, but in the calmer and more 
detached atmosphere of history, will no historian demand 
with perplexity why it was that the Czech nation surrendered 
without resistance ? It was of the Greeks that Byron wrote 


Hereditary Bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free himself must strike the blow. 


If the historian or poet of future days is to level his judgment 
with a just aim, he must take into account not only the 
decisions of the Czech leaders but the thoughts and feelings 
of the masses of the Czech nation. 

To understand the decisions of the Czech leaders, both 
political and military, it is only necessary to remember 
that whereas Nazi threats reached a pitch of violence, 
brutality and intemperance never before equalled in his- 
tory, Anglo-French influence was used not to steady that 
intemperance, but rather to secure capitulation before it. 
Pressure to this end was first used in May 1938 and was 
the occasion for an Anglo-French démarche. From that time 
onwards this pressure steadily increased and by September it 
would appear that this was the settled policy of the two 
western democracies. The Anglo-French intimation, in the 
small hours of the night of September zoth, was not the 
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reversal but the culmination of this policy. Britain and 
France, faced by what they considered to be a German threat 
to make war, retreated from their moral, and in the case of 
France legal, obligation to defend the rights of a sovereign 
state against the threat of foreign invasion. It would be a 
grave mistake to see in this Anglo-French retreat in September 
1938 a mere loss of heart or lack of courage, though to many, 
including most of the Czechs themselves, there was no other 
explanation. The official German press was, however, more 
correct in its judgment when it realised and openly stated 
that the Munich Agreement was merely a formal recognition 
of the complete reversal not only of French post-war policy 
but of the traditional policy of Great Britain—the policy of 
the balance of power in Europe which was so important in 
the years leading up to the Great War. 

It was perhaps because they realised this, that President 
Benes and the Czech leaders, as opposed to the Czech people, 
bowed before Anglo-French pressure. If England and 
France no longer intended to preserve the democratic 
heritage they won in four years’ battle, if England were no 
longer interested in the balance of power, nor France in the 
system of Continental alliances painfully pursued in the 
years succeeding the war, it was obvious that, however the 
Czechoslovak nation might strive to defend that heritage or 
maintain that balance, it would be powerless to do so against 
the combined forces of Central Europe. Czechoslovakia stood, 
as it were, for a cause in which Europe and humanity at large 
were no longer interested. President Bene’ may well have 
considered that the sacrifice of life, necessarily immense in a 
Czech-German war, would have been absolutely in vain. It 
would only have added to the sum of human suffering without 
stemming the tide of human retrogression. 

It was just this deep resignation on the part of the Czech 
leaders, this apparent conviction that the forces of progress 
were doomed and the sparks of liberty, courage and honour 
so low in the west that they could not be kindled, which 
distressed people so profoundly in other countries and may 
have done wrong to the Czechs themselves. It is certain 
that 90 per cent., if not 99 per cent. of the Czech nation, 
was filled two months ago with such conviction that they 
would have fought, even against the whole world, had the 
Western Powers left even the shadow of hope. Leaders 
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they could have found who would have fought not merely in 
self-defence, nor even for the original frontiers of the Czecho- 
slovak state, but for the ideals of liberty and democracy 
which are again becoming revolutionary cries in Europe. If 
such a war had broken out, how long would the dictator- 
ships have survived? Which dictatorship could have 
issued victoriously from it? It was no mere coincidence 
that in the last weeks of the crisis the Nazi Press used 
the word “ Hussite” as a term of abuse to conjure up fear 
among the Nazis. The Czech Hussite armies of the fifteenth 
century not only defeated the German yeomanry but were 
welcomed by the German serfs and joined by the peasants 
who envied the Czech peasantry its freedom. The same danger 
of internal dissolution faced the armies of Nazi Germany. 

There is no doubt that the Czechs would have fought to 
a man had they not had the order to retire. Witnesses of the 
mobilisation will never forget that night of September 23rd. 
At 8.29 p.m. everything was as usual—the lights, the traffic, 
the noise of the trams, the crowds of people who wander on 
a summer evening up and down the Wenceslas Square—and 
then suddenly at 8.30 the warning from the loud speakers 
erected on every big corner of the town—General Mobilisa- 
tion. Every reservist under 40 years of age to be at his post 
within six hours. Before the order could be repeated the 
streets were completely transformed. Without stopping to 
say good-bye, without returning to their homes for their 
personal belongings, men and boys headed for the stations. 
I have spoken with people who went up to the front with the 
troop trains. There was no wild exhilaration, but equally no 
dejection or despair, only a steady determination, softened by 
the comradeship and jokes of soldiers in war time. Not 
Czechs alone, but Sudeten Germans as well, went to the front 
as citizens to fight for their homes, and to fight for liberty 
against the Nazis. 

If this was the spirit in which they went up to the front, 
how was it, one may well ask, that they retreated with such 
submissiveness ? What was the spirit which inspired that 
retreat ? We have the military explanation of the command to 
retreat, broadcast on the Prague radio on September 3oth, by 
General Krejéi, Commander-in-Chief of the Czechoslovak Army. 

Soldiers! The Czechoslovak Government, under pressure of world 
events, was obliged to accept the transfer of various territories of 
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our State. We soldiers, who were the pride of the nation until 
now, must remain so in the future. Western Europe has asked 
this sacrifice from us categorically in order to prevent world war. 

In our oath we have promised the President of the Republic 
unconditional obedience. Destiny obliges us to fulfil this promise 
in the most painful circumstances. Our Chief Commander, the 
President of the Republic, the Prime Minister, and all the represen- 
tatives of our State, anxiously aware of the enormous responsibility, 
could not have permitted useless losses which would have dimin- 
ished the strength of our State. They have always had our con- 
fidence, and will have it in the future, because we are convinced 
that they have done everything that was humanly possible. 

The true soldier must endure failure, for even in it there is a 
manifestation of true heroism. Our Army has not been vanquished. 
The Republic will need a strong Army. We are confident our 
nation will come happily out of the present difficulties. We soldiers 
will deserve it. Our Government will always find us ready for all 
sacrifices. 


The President, the Prime Minister and the Commander-in- 
Chief ordered the retreat, but the way in which this order 
was received has been witnessed by officers of the British 
Army acting as “ Observers ” superintending the execution 
of the Munich Agreement. One, Captain Coulson, has pub- 
lished his experiences. (Daily Telegraph, October 28th.) 


It was not at all certain that the Czech troops would obey the 
orders of their own Higher Command to withdraw from the 
frontier. I realised this danger as soon as I met our Czech A.D.C., 
even before leaving Prague. As I bowed, making some polite 
remark, he clapped his hand to his hip and declared that he would 
shoot as many Germans as he could and then shoot himself rather 
than give up a yard of his country. We met with variations of this 
attitude among nearly all the Czech officers, up to the most senior, 


In some places the officers could not bring themselves to give 
the command. In Southern Moravia two Czech officers 
committed suicide. Others tried to explain to their men the 
circumstances which made retreat necessary, and the spirit 
in which the retreat must be carried out. 


A day or two later the withdrawal of the Czechs and the advance 
of the Germans began. But there were no signs of insubordination 
among the troops. The discipline of the Czechs was indeed 
splendid. It was of a kind I have never seen before. The relations 
between officers and men were easy and informal, yet the authority 
of the former was absolute. “Ours is a democratic army,” a 
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General said to me. “ Had it not been we would have had mutinies 
and revolts. The officers are in the closest personal touch with the 
men.”’ 


The Czechs retreated, but they retreated before the full 
terms of their capitulation had been made known to them. 
Only when it was too late for the Czechs to think of resistance 
did the Four Powers, in conference in Berlin, choose to decide 
the final extent of the sacrifice to be demanded of them. 
The Fifth Zone of the Berlin Commission exacted from the 
Czechs terms harder, more bitter and more humiliating than 
those demanded by Herr Hitler at Godesberg. It was from 
Godesberg that the British sent their warning to the Czechs 
to mobilise. It was of Godesberg that Mr. Chamberlain said 
it “would profoundly shock public opinion in neutral 
countries.” It was rather than accept Godesberg that the 
Czechs chose to mobilise. By a trick, Godesberg and more 
than Godesberg was forced upon the Czechs in the name of 
Great Britain, France, Italy and Germany. 


“If they had known how much they would have to give up, 
many Czechs told us,” continues Captain Coulson, “ they would 
have fought. 

“The country was ruined anyway. The chief of the Corps 
Staff, a tall, thin, rather intellectual-looking man, took me by 
the arm and led me over to a large map of the country. ‘ How can 
we exist ?? he asked me again and again, as though I had it in my 
power to alter the frontier. I noticed that there were tears in his 
eyes. ‘ What is there left for us to do?’ he went on asking. 

“¢ Suddenly he turned full towards me. ‘ Do you know what the 
worst of all this is ? ? he demanded harshly, and at once answered 
his own question. ‘It is not the economic or strategic con- 
sequences to us, but the moral effect. We can believe no more 
in right or justice or truth or honesty. There is only brute 
force,’ ” 


This is the real core of the tragedy. Here, in the Army, 
was the voice of the whole people, the voice which finally 
echoed with answering despair, the deep resignation of the 
Czech leaders which led to the first capitulation. In the first 
days of the calamity it was despair and bewilderment which 
was written on all their faces. 


Many a Czech who looks into his mirror will see that his face 
has changed in these last few days, but no mirror will reflect the 
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changes which have taken place in our souls and in our hearts, 
where, never to the day of our death, will we find again that which 
has been mercilessly and brutally torn out. 

Time will pass in vain, it will be powerless to heal that wound 
and there is no word which can relieve the great pain which is 
common to us all. The whole world around us has suddenly 
changed its aspect. Our children will live a different life from that 
for which we prepared them: and we will often read in their eyes 
the question “why?” We will be unable to give an answer. 
There is only one thing which we can bequeath to them and which 
they must believe. “ We have lived in honour and we die without 
stain.” But they must struggle better than we have known how 
to do, they must believe and love less intensely than we have 
believed and loved. They must learn from our terrible experiences 
still more to model themselves upon those truths and those ideals 
towards which we guided them with such good faith, and with so 
clear a conscience. (M. Klima in the Ceske Slovo.) 


Not every Czech has reacted, like M. Klima, to the tragedy 
of his nation. The first feeling of a united nation was that 
they had been betrayed but that their future troubles would 
be shared in common. Yet national solidarity soon deteri- 
orated. In part it was deliberately broken up by the necessary 
federalisation of the Republic and the disingenuous exploita- 
tion by Nazi Germany of the Slovak fascists against the 
Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia. Partly it crumbled from 
within and was displaced by mutual recrimination, and above 
all by a violent onslaught by fascist elements on the policy 
of Masaryk and Benes. A certain demoralisation set in and 
the defencelessness of the abandoned Czech democrats before 
the dictation of Nazi Germany helped the turn-coats, time- 
servers and fascists to power. Thus a Commission of Inquiry, 
inspired very largely by M. Osusky, Czechoslovak Minister in 
Paris, was set up under Senator Matousek to inquire into the 
“causes of the national catastrophe,” and find scapegoats 
among the Czech leaders for the action of the British and 
French Governments. Its avowed aim was to put through a 
purge in all departments of State and above all in the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs and the Press department, and bring Czech 
foreign and domestic policy into line. 

It would be doing an injustice to the Czechs to judge 
them by certain elements in a Government forced upon 
them by national defeat, but disillusionment and the natural 
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resentment against Britain and France were powerful allies 
on the side of the new régime. 


We have struggled for the good of humanity. It has been proved 
to us that it does not pay. Very well, then! Let us concern our- 
selves with our own good, being loyal to ourselves and only to 
ourselves. 


The first idol to be smashed was that of France. “ All that 
we know is that France is no longer the France of 1914-18. 
She has become a second-class power, protected henceforward 
by a sort of British Protectorate, and she is threatened at one 
and the same time by Germany, Italy and Spain. Adieu la 
France.” 


** Let us try to reach,” continued the same writer, ‘‘ —we have 
no other alternative—an understanding with Germany. Let us 
become, like Bulgaria and Yugoslavia, Germany’s biggest pro- 
ducer, her best client, and let us refuse every manceuvre which 
seeks to embroil us in an anti-German front.” 


The Nazification of Czechoslovakia was awaited on every side. 
The expulsion of refugees, the persecution of Jews, the dis- 
solution of the Communist Party, the transformation of the 
Social Democrats, were all interpreted as signs of the dis- 
appearance of the last democracy in Central Europe. Certain 
sections of the Agrarian Party tried to organise a totalitarian 
party on a semi-Nazi model. Reputable diplomats turned 
informer against their former chiefs and colleagues. 

Czech voices were raised which demanded a complete sub- 
servience to Nazi-Germany and the abandonment of all the 
western traditions of the Czechoslovak Republic. The 
“Central European orientation ” has always had a certain 
following in Prague and especially among the Czech Agrarians 
whom the crisis has enormously strengthened. But the 
“‘ western orientation ”’ has strong roots. “ It would not be 
to our honour,” wrote the paper of the Czech Legionaries, in 
the week succeeding the capitulation, “in this hour of diffi- 
culty to speak of a re-orientation of the Czech nation or of the 
Czechoslovak Republic. In celebrating the first anniversary 
of the death of Masaryk, we reaflirmed our conviction that 
our political orientation was given us by the secular evolution 
of our history and by the highest qualities of our culture. It 
is to them that we must remain faithful and never more so 
than now, in these most tragic days. . . . We are not at the 
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end but at the beginning of the European crisis. Nothing has 
yet proved that fimasserie and utter selfishness will be 
triumphant. . . . Let us be careful of those who advise us to 
tread new paths. 

So a good cause does not die so easily, nor does a people 
which has been patiently taught by its leaders so easily 
forget or so completely despair. The despair of the Czech 
leaders which led them to capitulate, of the Czech Army 
which enabled it to withdraw without fighting, gradually 
gave way to a certain dogged optimism. The innate sense of 
ridicule of the Czechs protects them from the mock heroics 
of fascism and it is based on a deep democratic conviction that 
the cause will ultimately vanquish in other ways, over this 
apparent defeat. 

We must not recriminate but learn, remember and take a new 
stand, above all no supplications, no jeremiads and no denun- 
ciations. The day will come when Europe will hear of us again. 
For the moment let us take example from the Germans and from 
that which they have been able to accomplish in the twenty 
years which followed their terrible humiliation of 1918. 

Thus in a certain perplexity and bewilderment the Czech 
nation faces the future. The foundations of Czech democracy 
are profoundly shaken and the outward aspect of political 
freedom may disappear. But the Czechs are a nation of 
peasants and a peasant is usually noted for his slow tenacity 
or his inability to remove ideas fixed pretty steadily in his 
head. For the moment Czech attention is absorbed by tasks 
of a practical kind necessary for the reconstruction of the 
state. If Czechoslovakia can once more become an economic 
whole, if its present frontiers are slightly modified and surely 
guaranteed (as guaranteed they are by two countries which 
cannot morally afford again to betray a confidence), then, on 
a very modest and restricted scale, the Czechoslovak Republic 
can again become independent and again keep alight in the 
heart of Europe, the sparks of individual freedom and of 
human dignity. That the great majority of the Czechs are 
determined to do so if they can, cannot be doubted, but will 
it be possible? If it be true that the cause of Bohemia has 
always been bound up with the cause of humanity, then the 
struggle is not yet over. If the cause of humanity ultimately 
triumphs over the dark forces and tyrannies which oppress it 
to-day, the Bohemia of the Czechs will not be lost. 


S. Grant Durr. 


HUNGARY AND CZECHOSLOVAKIA. 


HE award by the German and Italian “ arbitrators ” 
on Hungary’s claims for revision of her frontier with 
Czechoslovakia has been accepted by both parties, 


_ according to previous arrangement, as binding, and the 


countries concerned will, presumably, proceed to the demo- 
bilisation of their armies, their Press and their public opinion. 
There is certain to be grumbling on both sides; but it is 
unlikely that either will, for the time at least, indulge in any 
active campaign to alter the new frontier line. 

For this there is, of course, good reason: Germany and 
Italy have given it to be understood that their decision is not 
to be questioned. They have established as between their 
respective protégés their own version of that collective security 
the more general application of which through the League of 
Nations they have successfully destroyed. But just as the 
League proved itself powerless in 1938 to enforce its will, so 
a time may arrive when Germany will be unable or unwilling 
to insist that the frontier which she has now ordained must 
remain sacrosanct. It is therefore relevant to ask whether, 
outside compulsion apart, the present “ peace settlement ” 
is likely to achieve that objective which its predecessor, the 
Treaty of Trianon, failed so conspicuously to attain. Is it, in 
fact, of a nature to establish a settled peace? 

Relations between Hungary and Czechoslovakia have been 
fundamentally hostile since the war: that is, since the 
creation of the latter state. Nor is this unnatural. It is true 
that upon a superficial view the elements of an understanding 
would always have seemed to be present. Czechoslovakia’s 
behaviour towards her Magyar minorities contrasted favour- 
ably with the far more barbarous attitude of Yugoslavia and 
Roumania, nor was she guilty in other respects of acts of 
violence or extreme discourtesy towards Hungary. Thus Dr. 
Bene’’s pronouncements on the revision question, if no more 
compromising at bottom than those of his partners in the 
Little Entente, were infinitely more conciliatory in tone than 
the frothy outbursts of M. Titulescu. And yet it was not in- 
corrigible perversity alone that impelled Hungary to con- 
centrate her most insistent and venomous propaganda pre- 
cisely against the mildest-mannered of all her neighbours. For 
the point really at stake between the two was the possibility 
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or otherwise of frontier revision and this, in relation to 
Czechoslovakia, opened issues of far more vital importance to 
both parties than emerged at any rate between Hungary and 
Yugoslavia. The losses which Hungary had incurred to 
Yugoslavia were (since she had accepted, and written off, the 
secession of Croatia-Slavonia) comparatively trivial, whether 
measured in terms of territory, of economic wealth, of total 
population, or of Magyar minorities. Conversely, the disputed 
area never loomed particularly large in Yugoslav eyes, the 
average Serb politician being far more deeply preoccupied 
with the Croat and the Macedonian questions. The Rou- 
manian problem is much more serious in every respect ; yet 
even there Hungary was unable to deny the predominantly 
Roumanian character of most of Transylvania, or the reality 
and strength of Roumanian nationalism, while Roumania 
could—it is true that she has shown no signs of doing so— 
satisfy most of the more clamant Hungarian demands with- 
out seriously endangering her national, economic or strategic 
position. 

In the case of Slovakia the roots of the conflict went much 
deeper. Many considerations brought Hungary’s losses in the 
north home to her with quite particular emphasis. The 
frontier itself ran only a score or two miles north of Budapest, 
and excursionists to Esztergom on Sunday afternoons looked 
out from the hill on which the Cathedral stands over wide 
leagues of land once familiar, now become foreign. These 
stretches, and others adjacent to the frontier, were over- 
whelmingly Magyar in population, and the loss of them was 
bitterly resented as a piece of arbitrary injustice. Further, 
Hungary had been forced into expensive measures of recon- 
struction by the loss of the Slovak factories, forests, mines 
and water-power, which had occupied an important and 
integral place in her planned economy. The north of Hungary, 
unlike the east or the south, was bound to the body of the 
country by nearly a thousand years of unbroken tradition, 
which the Turkish occupation of Central Hungary had not 
touched. During that period, indeed, Pozsony (the Bratis- 
slava of to-day) had been the capital of Hungary ; the city 
in which her Parliament met and her kings received the Holy 
Crown; while Rakéczi lies buried in Kassa. 

But above all Hungarian public opinion was entirely uncon- 
vinced that, even on grounds of national self-determination, 
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the separation of North Hungary ought ever to have taken 
place. It admitted the national differentiation from the 
Magyars of the Roumanians and Serbs, and even to some 
extent their hostile feelings, but maintained with real convic- 
tion that the Slovaks and Ruthenes, who had undeniably 
offered much less resistance to “ Magyarisation,” had never 
desired to leave Hungary. It regarded them, not perhaps in 
the phrase which has now become fashionable in Budapest as 
“brother peoples,” but as faithful servants, whose political 
aberrations did not represent the true feelings of the people, 
but were due exclusively to outside influences : to ‘‘ Pan-Slav 
agitators” or to Czech intrigants. It was never able to con- 
vince itself that the Declaration of Tur¢ansky Svaty Martin, 
whereby the Slovak nationalist leaders signified their adher- 
ence to the Czechoslovak State, was a real expression of the 
wish of the people ; much less the agreement, concluded by 
President Masaryk with a group of emigrants in the U.S.A., 
on the strength of which the Ruthenes were attributed to 
Czechoslovakia. It firmly believed and loudly maintained 
that these were fraudulent instruments, obtained under false 
pretences, which the Czech negotiators at the Peace Confer- 
ence had buttressed up by false statements and disingenuous 
promises—a belief which lent a peculiar bitterness to the 
feelings, never in history particularly friendly, with which 
not the Slovaks but the Czechs were regarded; which 
animosity awoke a natural response, since no man likes to be 
perpetually called a liar and a thief. 

Thus if in form Hungary cloaked part of her demands under 
the guise of a request for a plebiscite, in effect she was main- 
taining actively her claim to the restoration of the historic 
frontier along the whole of its northern course. And there was 
enough truth in her contentions to make them most unwelcome 
to Czechoslovakia. The possibility of Slovak and Ruthene 
secession was at least for many years not wholly to be ex- 
cluded. The whole of the centralist and forceful policy into 
which the Czechs were driven from December 1918 onward: the 
refusal of autonomy, the political trials, the introduction of 
Czech officials, the colonisation with Czech peasants—all these 
were tacit admissions that the Slovaks and Ruthenes could not, 
if left to their own devices, be trusted to remain within the 
Czechoslovak State. Thus Czechoslovakia had to face as a 
real danger the possibility of losing, not a mere frontier strip, 
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but a territory comprising almost half the total area of her 
State, and one without which it seemed doubtful whether the 
other half—the Historic Lands—could survive at all as an 
independent Czech State. Even frontier concessions were 
difficult to make, quite apart from the dangerous precedent 
which they might have set. Czechoslovakia had herself 
claimed at the Peace Conference that the Magyar territories 
which in the eyes of the world constituted the most justifiable 
portion of Hungary’s claims, and that pressed most strongly 
by Hungary herself, were vital to the economic viability and 
strategic security of the Slovak areas. The more she came to 
see the weakness in her own internal position, the more 
necessary did she find these extraneous aids to solidarity ; and 
not in territory alone, but in the alliances and systems of 
security, local and general, which she sought to erect round 
her. 

All Czechoslovakia’s elaborate defensive system has crum- 
bled and vanished to-day: the allies are impotent or unin- 
terested, the fortifications, strategic lines and frontiers are in 
enemy hands. The new frontier confines not only Hungary 
but also Czechoslovakia to her ethnic limits (to allow, for 
argument’s sake, that these include the Ruthene areas). On 
her own premises it would appear that, having lost so much 
which she had repeatedly declared to be vital to her, she was 
doomed now to early decease; in which case the Vienna 
Agreement only marks a stage in her disintegration. There are 
circles in Hungary which take this view; and the relative 
degree of philosophy with which the extreme nationalists of 
Budapest have taken the rejection of their wider demands 
springs from a conviction that this deprivation is, after all, 
only temporary. They believe that economic stress, if nothing 
else, would drive the Slovaks and Ruthenes sooner or later to 
return to the Hungarian fold ; and now that the Czech com- 
pulsion has been removed, that hour is not likely to be long 
delayed. 

These calculations, however, are probably mistaken. It is 
true that if the Treaty of Trianon sacrificed ethnical require- 
ments too readily to military and economic claims, the Vienna 
line is perhaps too austere in its majestic disregard of these 
factors. The new frontier of Ruthenia places that province 
in so difficult a position as regards its communications and 
economic outlets that it is genuinely hard to see how it is to 
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go on living as a part of Czechoslovakia ; particularly as its 
overwhelming desire to do so is yet to be proved. Here the 
new frontier does not, in spite of the self-satisfied pronounce- 
ments of the German Press, seem ]‘kely to withstand many 
shocks. 

As regards the main issue, however, the position is dif- 
ferent. Czechoslovakia is no longer a buttress of French, 
Russian or League of Nations policy ; no longer enjoys any 
importance other than that naturally attaching to her as the 
national home of an independent people. She had laid so 
much stress on the wider réle, had adapted herself so radically 
to the playing thereof, that the present transformation may 
seem, in some respects, almost equivalent to destruction. The 
reduced, national Czechoslovakia is, by contrast with the old, 
almost a new State. 

But it is new not only in its limitations, and in its form, 
which seems likely to be in the future that of a wide federation, 
but in one item on the credit side also: in the unmistakable 
will of the Slovaks as well as the Czechs to belong to that 
federation. Even in their relations with the Slovaks, the 
Czechs have recently had to swallow bitter pills. The alacrity 
with which the Slovaks, once their liberty of action was 
restored to them, threw off the Czech control, the ungrateful 
' precipitancy with which they ejected Czech officials who had 
worked for them hard and conscientiously, cannot have been 
pleasant to contemplate. Yet the fact remains that the 
Slovaks, if they have repudiated most emphatically the theory 
that they were Czechoslovaks, have denied with equal vigour 
that they were “ Slovak-speaking Hungarians.” They have 
shown a very clear preference for existence within a federated 
Czecho-Slovak State. 

There seems reason to believe that the more sensible among 
the Hungarians, including both the Magyar parties in the 
former Slovakia (who have had the best opportunity to 
observe the development of feeling around them) and the 
younger generation in Hungary itself, recognise this cardinal 
fact. It was probably rudely forced upon the Hungarian dele- 
gates to Komarom, who went thither (or said that they did) 
believing that the Slovak delegates would prove less intran- 
sigent than the Czechs in the matter of territorial concessions. 
The awakening must have been painful for the Hungarians, as 
it was for the Czechs, but it has cleared the air to an astonishing 
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degree. The recognition by all parties of this cardinal central 
fact of Slovak nationality, prepared to seek its home within 
a Czecho-Slovak State, is, after all, the essential requisite 
for a permanent understanding between Hungary and her 
northern neighbour. 

A second requisite was the restoration to Hungary of the 
predominantly Magyar territories in the south. It is true 
that in Slovakia, and still more in Ruthenia, it is impossible 
to draw a frontier satisfactory at once to ethnic and to 
economic claims. A perfectly reasonable case could be put 
forward for nearly all the derogations of the ethnic principle 
made in Czechoslovakia’s favour in 1919. They were in many 
respects beneficent to the local populations ; but it should 
have been recognised that they formed no basis for peaceful 
relations between the two States. The sacrifices imposed 
upon Hungary were too painful and too one-sided, so that 
they kept her in a state of eternal resentment, and Czecho- 
slovakia in a condition of perpetual and nervous defence. 
Given sufficient political obstacles, be it remarked, the most 
careful economic provisions will break down, a truth admirably 
proved precisely by the example of the Hungarian-Slovak 
frontier. Necessary to both countries as were the commercial 
exchanges across it, it was practically closed in 1930 by 
Czechoslovakia in pursuance of her agrarian policy, which in 
its turn was forced on her by predominantly political con- 
siderations—not least among them the desire to safeguard the 
Czech colonists settled along the Slovak frontier. Thus this 
elaborately economic frontier proved fundamentally anti- 
economic. By contrast, the boundary of the Burgenland, 
between Austria and Hungary, was drawn on strictly ethnic 
principles, without consideration of other factors or favour 
to either party. Special arrangements were laid down in order 
to mitigate the hardships which it occasioned, and these, 
loyally carried out, have worked to the general satisfaction. 

Political appeasement is therefore the first necessity ; and 
the new frontier is certainly better calculated than the old to 
bring it about. Neither side has got all that it wanted. The 
Slovaks deplore the loss of certain towns which perhaps they 
might reasonably have expected to retain, on the population 
figures. On the other hand Hungary not only fails to recover 
the Slovaks, but also the Ruthenes, of whose devotion to her- 
self she was convinced, and who would have brought with 
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them the much-desired gift of the common frontier with 
Poland. She is left without Pozsony, the old Coronation city, 
and without the ancient episcopal see of Nyitra. It is quite 
certain that neither country is content with the award, and 
this is precisely as it should be; for if one had been wholly 
pleased, this must have meant that the other had received less 
than justice. The Danube basin consists exclusively of con- 
flicting and mutually incompatible claims, and the only sage 
method of dealing with them is on the principle enunciated 
long ago by Count Taaffe (who governed Austria for twenty 
years, not unsuccessfully, on the strength of it) : of “‘ keeping 
all parties in a state of equal and nicely regulated discontent.” 

But the discontent is at least equal now, and reasonably 
regulated, and there seems therefore no reason why a new era, 
happier in many ways than its predecessors, should not open. 
Much, of course, depends on the wisdom of the two States 
and especially, perhaps, of Hungary. Czechoslovakia’s sacri- 
fice has been the more apparent, but Hungary’s is in some 
respects the greater; for by engaging in advance loyally to 
accept the arbitrators’ decision she has, in effect, abandoned 
her old claims on the Slovaks. The fact that, looked at from 
the point of view of national self-determination, those claims 
lost something of their substance each year did not make the 
spiritual renunciation of them much easier. Hungary should, 
however, be able now to see that a Czecho-Slovak State 
possessing internal stability and a will to independent exist- 
ence has its solid advantages for her, as well as its draw- 
backs. If she realises this, and if the Slovaks in their turn 
accept with philosophy the shattering of their own im- 
perialistic dreams (smaller in scale but not different in quality 
from the Hungarian) and the somewhat niggardly assessment 
of their national claims, then there is no essential reason now 
why Czechoslovakia and Hungary should not become friends. 

A little time must perhaps pass while fresh wounds are still 
smarting, but given goodwill on the part of both governments, 
which are in a position powerfully to affect the public opinion 
of their respective countries, the healing process should not 
be of long duration. If the old hostility gives place to a new 
era of friendship and mutual support, then the grievous 
humiliations through which Hungary passed in 1919 and 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 will not have been all in vain. 

C. A. Macartney. 


THE CANADIAN POLITICAL SCENE. 


ECENT months, and even more recent weeks, have 

seen a certain consolidation of American and Canadian 

opinion with regard to world affairs. The isolationist 
sentiment which has been so pronounced in the U.S. and 
Canada since the Hoare-Laval Plan, and the feeling which 
underlies it, that events abroad are of no concern to remote 
and secure North America, are clearly diminishing. President 
Roosevelt’s speech of August 18th, when he assured Canada 
that the American people would not “ stand idly by if the 
domination of Canadian soil was threatened by any other 
Empire,” is a striking result of this diminution, and is likely 
to accentuate it still further. 

In itself Mr. Roosevelt’s promise to Canada of American 
support is not of great significance. Everyone has known for 
years that the U.S. would defend Canada in case of necessity, 
since it would be an immediate threat to American security 
if any foreign State obtained a foothold anywhere in North 
America. If Canada has been, and according to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s comment on his Kingston speech still is, regarded as 
outside the Monroe Doctrine area, that is only a surface 
concession to Canadian nationalist, and British Common- 
wealth, sentiment. The same fundamental considerations 
which have led the U.S. to make the Monroe Doctrine the 
basis of its policy elsewhere in the western hemisphere impel 
it to resist attack on Canada. It required no speech from an 
American statesman to make that clear. 

Mr. Roosevelt was, however, not addressing his remarks to 
Canadians who feared, or foreigners who planned, an attack 
on the Dominion, if there be any such. He was trying rather 
to do two quite different things. He wished firstly to encour- 
age the peoples of North America, Canadian and American, 
to realise more fully the fact that North America is not, and 
cannot be, isolated in any complete sense. As he said at 
Kingston : “We in the Americas are no longer a far-away 
continent to which the eddies of controversies beyond the 
seas could bring no interest or no harm. Instead, we in the 
Americas have become a consideration to every propaganda 
office and to every General Staff beyond the seas. The vast 
amount of our resources, the vigour of our commerce and the 
strength of our men have made us vital factors in world 
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peace, whether we choose it or not.” In so saying he was only 
continuing the attempts to educate the people of North 
America in the realities of the contemporary world situation, 
and in the fallacies and dangers inherent in those extreme 
isolationist ideas which have been current in the past, and 
which have so hampered American and Canadian statesmen 
in their efforts to defend their own interests and defend peace, 
which he, his Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, and other 
American and Canadian Ministers, have been constantly 
making during the last twelve months. The Kingston speech 
was in the tradition of last autumn’s Chicago speech (though 
wisely omitting such controversial words as “ quarantine” 
which are as yet a little too bold for the majority of the North 
American public), and of many of Mr. Hull’s speeches, notably 
that of August 16th. It is intended to create a public opinion 
in North America which will be less prone to hamstring the 
efforts of American and Canadian diplomats to play their 
part in tackling the world crisis. 

The speech had, however, another, and equally important 
object. It was intended as a warning to the totalitarian 
States, and especially to Germany, and as an encouragement 
to those States which are honestly trying to prevent war, and 
notably Britain. It is clearly the desire of Mr. Roosevelt, as 
it was last summer of Mr. Mackenzie King when he referred 
in Paris to the certainty that, if Britain were threatened, 
Canadian opinion would not be indifferent, to dispel the 
dangerous notion that North American desire to keep a free 
hand, and if possible to stay out of war, means that aggressors 
can count upon lack of American and Canadian opposition 
to their aggression. No American or Canadian statesman can 
promise military support to any extra-American victim of 
aggression. None can disregard the deep-seated determina- 
tion of the North American public to avoid all commitments 
abroad which would diminish the free choice of the American 
Congress and Canadian Parliament to fight or not to fight 
when the emergency actually arises. But Mr. Roosevelt, like 
Mr. Mackenzie King, is increasingly eager to prevent this 
natural and proper North American desire for a free hand 
from depriving the U.S. and Canada of their normal influence 
in world affairs. 

Mr. King has recently distinguished five schools of thought 
in Canada, so far as world affairs are concerned. These are : 
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1. The roo per cent. isolationists, especially strong in Quebec. 

2. The North Americans, who believe in the most complete accord 
between Canada and the U.S.A., and hence in a Canadian 
foreign policy at any moment as isolationist as is American 
foreign policy. 

3. The advocates of a League of Nations policy for Canada, who 
would fight for the League, but not for the Empire as such, 
except in accordance with the Covenant of the League. 

4. The roo per cent. imperialists, especially strong in Victoria, 
B.C., and in Ontario. 

5. The “ middle way ” school of thought, which refuses to sur- 
render the decision as to peace or war either to London or to 
Geneva, which will judge the wisdom and extent of Canadian 
intervention in any struggle when the issue arises concretely, 
but which, not being by any means indifferent to aggression, or 
without strong loyalty to the League and the Empire, would 
probably support another part of the Commonwealth, and 
possibly support another friendly member of the League, if 
such State were to be the victim of unprovoked aggression. 


Canadian foreign policy tends to conform to the wishes of 
this fifth school of thought, which is in some measure the 
common denominator, if not of all the remaining four schools, 
at least of all but the out and out isolationists. It has to do 80, 
whatever might be the private views of the government in 
office, if the unity of Canada is not to be endangered. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s speech should help Mr. King by diminish- 
ing the extreme isolationist sentiment of North Americans, 
and by depriving the so-called “ North American ” school of 
Canadian publicists of their argument that support of London 
or Geneva carries with it risk of Canada getting out of step 
with the U.S.A. For while Canada can do little without the 
U.S.A., or in advance of it, it should be encouraged to pull its 
full weight in world affairs in response to such an American 
lead. If the President of the U.S.A., representing a great 
State outside the League, free from imperial connections, and 
far more self sufficient than Canada, dares to say that North 
America cannot be indifferent to aggression overseas, it 
becomes much safer for a Canadian statesman to say the same 
thing. 

It is, however, admittedly difficult for any Canadian 
Government to pursue a very positive foreign or defence. 
policy. The divisions amongst Canadian opinion, which are 
inevitable in a country 50 per cent. British, 25 per cent. 


are 
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French, and 25 per cent. foreign in origin, divided into five 
distinct and loosely linked sections (The Maritime Provinces, 
Quebec, Ontario, The Prairie Provinces, and British Colum- 
bia) all of which, except Quebec, are in some respects closer to 
the American region south of them than to the Canadian 
section east or west, make the path of the Canadian politician 
difficult even in domestic affairs. It is essential, if the Govern- 
ment is to avoid a fatal clash either with the imperialists or 
with the isolationists, that it should provide defences strong 
enough, and should pursue a foreign policy British enough in 
character, to enable Canada to play its part with other 
members of the Commonwealth if and when an emergency 
should arise, and yet should avoid anything at all resembling 
an imperial defence or foreign policy. Such armaments as are 
provided, and Canada has been modestly re-arming, must be 
such as would be of use to Canada, for purposes of local 
defence, even if it were not a member of the Commonwealth 
or League, and unlikely to be engaged in a collective war. It 
is safe to allow British purchases of aeroplanes and other arms 


_in Canada, and even the development of a large scale war 


industry in the Dominion, but the Canadian Government 
must not become a formal party to such British purchases or 
industrial development. It is safe to allow pilots and aircraft- 
men to be trained in Canada for the purposes of the British 
R.A.F., but it is, in Mr. Mackenzie King’s view, unsafe politic- 
ally, and improper technically, to allow British Flying Schools 
to be established for this purpose, as Britain is said to have 
requested, and as the Canadian Conservative Party says it 
would have allowed. All military establishments on Canadian 
soil must, in his view, be wholly under Canadian control. It 
is safe to develop a Canadian air force and militia, and a 
modest fleet of coastal vessels, but not to create anything 
which looks like an expeditionary force. It is safe to do 
nothing and say nothing which would embarrass the British 
Government in its conduct of foreign policy. It is unsafe to 
offer Britain advice, since this would deprive Canada, at 
least morally, of the free hand she cherishes. 

Some Conservative politicians, notably Mr. Meighan, the 
former leader, and Mr. R. J. Manion, the newly elected leader 
who has just taken Mr. R. B. Bennett’s place, have criticised 
Mr. King on the score of his lack of adequate support to 
Britain, especially in the matter of the proposed Flying 
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Schools. It is doubtful, however, whether a Conservative 
Government in Canada would feel free if in office to pursue a 
much more imperialist policy. Mr. Manion’s election, due 
as it was largely to French-Canadian votes, since he is a 
Roman Catholic, and was in his early days in politics a 
Liberal, and has a French-Canadian wife, must be regarded 
in some measure as an attempt by the Dominion Conservative 
Party to make greater inroads into traditionally Liberal 
French-Canada. It is natural that the Dominion Conserva- 
tive Party should have this intention, since the Duplessis 
Government, formed out of the former Quebec Conservative 
Party and some dissident Liberal elements, has overthrown 
the hitherto irresistible Liberal machine in Quebec headed by 
the long-time Premier Taschereau, and since recently Quebec 
province has been one of the very few regions of Canada in 
which the Dominion Liberal Party has been losing by-elec- 
tions. If the sixty-five votes of Quebec could cease to be 
almost the preserve of the Dominion Liberal Party the whole 
complexion of Canadian federal politics would be altered. 
But if Mr. Manion and the Federal Conservative Party want 
to woo French-Canada successfully they cannot afford to be 
very pro-British in attitude, and will have to walk almost as 
warily in defence and foreign policy matters as the Liberals 
have done. And in any case it is the primary duty of any 
Canadian government to avoid imposing undue strains on the 
national unity of the Dominion, which involves pursuing an 
ultra-cautious international policy. 

Domestic politics, even in North America, tend to get 
somewhat overshadowed by international developments in 
these difficult days. Canada is, however, far from being 
wholly or mainly preoccupied with the international situation. 
There is much interest in at least six other matters. 

The Trade Treaty negotiations are of great concern to 
many. Canada is especially afraid at the moment of the 
rumoured intention of the U.S. Secretary of Agriculture to 
get rid of the depressing American wheat surplus by in effect 
dumping 100 million bushels in foreign markets. This pro- 
blem of wheat is indeed in all probability the chief immediate 
obstacle to the early conclusion of a Canadian-American and 
a British-American Trade Agreement. The fears which 
Canadian interests, especially fruit and lumber interests, had 
that they might be sacrificed in order to give American 
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agriculturalists greater advantages in the British market 
seem to have been largely dispelled. Canada has according to 
all accounts already driven with Britain and the U.S.A. pre- 
liminary bargains which make it reasonably certain that there 
will be no undue loss to Canada from any British-American 
bargains, since what Canada has to lose as a result of the 
British-American agreement will probably be made up to her 
in other ways by Britain or America or both. But this wheat 
issue, arising in its full force recently, creates a difficulty 
which it may not be easy to surmount. 

Generally speaking, Canada seems to have welcomed its 
own Trade Agreement with the U.S.A., which has been in 
operation for two years, and the Government has not lost 
by-elections, even in areas especially affected, because of the 
blessing that it has given to the idea of a British-American 
Treaty and a revised Canadian-American one. The chief dis- 
content which has been aroused, at least so far as the Govern- 
ment’s own supporters are concerned, is that because of the 
trade agreement negotiations the Canadian Minister of 
Finance did not this year include in his budget any provision 
for reduced customs duties. The Canadian Liberal Party, 
chiefly because of its western support, has traditionally been 
a low tariff, though by no means a free trade party. Canadian 
farmers want reductions in duties on manufactured imports, 
since they have to sell in a world market and dislike having 
to buy in an over-protected one. The Government has had to 
placate its low tariff supporters by promising that next year’s 
budget will contain considerable reductions of duty, apart 
from any which are the immediate result of the Trade Agree- 
ments now nearing completion. 

The results of the recent provincial general election in 
Saskatchewan, in which the local Liberal Government was 
returned to power with a reduced majority, are interesting 
not so much in this connection as in another. The Aberhart 
Social Credit Movement was making great efforts to extend 
its influence. It did better than the Conservatives, which 
did not return a single member, but not so well as the Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation (Canada’s “ Labour 
Party ”), which remains the official Saskatchewan Opposition, 
and not well enough to encourage any hope of an early capture 
of the whole prairie area. Social Credit, even in Alberta, is 
running into difficulties. The disallowance by the Federal 
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Government of several of Mr. Aberhart’s laws, and the later 
decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
confirming that of the Canadian Supreme Court, that these 
were unconstitutional, have therefore not merely been wel- 
comed by opinion outside Alberta, but have failed to provoke 
the reaction in the province which might have been expected 
had the full enthusiasm of the Social Credit idea still per- 
sisted there. It is far from being the case that the movement 
is in early danger of defeat in its home province but it is now 
clear that it is not going to be any prairie fire sweeping all 
across Canada. 

The Quebec situation is also giving less cause for alarm than 
it did. There was a time when many people talked of Mr. 
Duplessis’ National Union Party, and its measures, as if 
Quebec had gone Fascist. There is indeed much that is 
illiberal, politically and economically, in Mr. Duplessis’ 
record in office. Some observers feel that constitutional 
rights, of free expression as well as of property, are being so 
infringed there that the Dominion Government ought to 
exercise in Quebec as it has in Alberta its power of disallow- 
ance. Mr. Mackenzie King has, however, so far refused to do 
so. Nor is it clear that his chief reason for abstaining has been 
a party one, that is, fear of hurting the chances of the 
Dominion Liberal Party in Quebec in the next Federal 
general election. It is more probable that he feels that 
certain excesses were to be expected of a movement of dis- 
content such as the long parliamentary dictatorship of Mr. 
Taschereau was bound to have provoked, and such as Mr. 
Duplessis has capitalised, and that these excesses are more 
likely to end if the movement is left alone than if French- 
Canadian separatism and sensitiveness is provoked by 
Dominion intervention. 

Certainly Quebec under Mr. Duplessis looks to-day very 
different from the Austria of Dollfuss or Schuschnigg, to which 
alarmists compared its régime in the days immediately after 
it reached power. It seems unlikely that it will go very far 
along the road of local self-sufficiency, of French-Canada for 
the French-Canadian and let the rest of Canada take care of 
itself, which also at one time looked as if it was the course 
favoured by National Union leaders tired of the continued 
exploitation of French-Canadian men and resources by 
American and British-Canadian capital. Mr. Duplessis, 
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though eager for a “ New Deal” for the French-Canadian, 
and not very sensitive to the complaints of vested interests 
which dislike his very French and Catholic policy, is showing 
increasing signs of being conscious that Quebec, whether it 
likes it or not, is part of Canada and cannot prosper apart 
from the rest of Canada, or on any basis of provincial semi- 
isolation. 

In Ontario Mr. Mitchell Hepburn pursues his independent 
course, making much of his friendship for Mr. Duplessis, and 
continuing to show himself intolerant of radical labour 
organisations, and of party traditions. He has, however, 
apparently not made up his mind whether to seek next the 
leadership of the existing Dominion Liberal Party or to join 
with Mr, Duplessis in creating a new coalition for the purpose 
of dominating Ottawa as he dominates Toronto and Mr. 
Duplessis dominates Quebec and Montreal. He has, it is true, 
shown himself increasingly critical of the existing Dominion 
leadership, and looked likely to have an open trial of strength 
with Mr. Mackenzie King. It is said, however, that many of 
his own Ontario Liberal leaders have warned him against this 
course, and have said that if he persists in it they must side 
with Mr. King rather than with him. He may realise, before 
an open breach in the Liberal organisation is forced, that it is 
more likely to put the Conservatives back in power in what 
used to be traditionally Conservative Ontario than to put 
him in power in Ottawa. 

One of the issues arising out of the Alberta, Quebec and 
Ontario situations is that of Dominion-Provincial relations, 
which is in any case now the subject of examination by a 
Royal Commission with which Mr. Hepburn will have nothing 
to do. It is felt in many quarters that the Dominion Con- 
stitution needs to be revised so as to give the federal Govern- 
ment greater power, and needs also to be revised in such a 
way as to provide a means of amendment in Canada (the 
British North America Act is Canada’s constitution, and it 
requires an Act of the Westminster Parliament to amend it). 
The task of producing a revision, and a method of subsequent 
amendment, which will satisfy sectionalist Quebec, afraid of 
domination by the non-Catholic, non-French, majority of the 
Canadian electorate, and which will fit the necessities of the 
national economic and political situation, is, however, far 
from easy. Mr. King, with his habitual caution, is not likely 
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to commit himself on so touchy a matter until the Com- 
mission has reported and he has had ample time to judge 
Canada’s reactions to its recommendations. 

Some amendment of the constitution seems to be an 
essential preliminary to action in respect of the sixth domestic 
problem which is attracting Canadian attention. Mr. R. B. 
Bennett’s Canadian “‘ New Deal,” declared unconstitutional 
over a year ago both by the Canadian Courts and by the Privy 
Council, Mr. Stevens’ abortive attempt to found a new 
Canadian party based on an attack upon monopolies and other 
vested interests, the controversy in the Canadian Conserva- 
tive Party as to whether it should, by adopting a positive 
programme of social and economic reform, force the Liberal 
Party into the position of a defender of the vested interests, 
are all consequences of the impact of the economic depression 
upon Canada. That impact has left Canadians conscious that 
economic calamities, like unemployment, and natural ones, 
like the droughts which have ravaged the prairies for several 
years, both demand more comprehensive measures than any _ 
single province can undertake. A Federal system of social 
insurance, for example, seems a wise policy in the light of 
depression experiences, as does a federal conservation and 
reafforestation programme in some of the drought areas. 
But as things are the hands of the Dominion Cabinet and 
Parliament are tied. And efforts to untie them, by amending 
the constitution, naturally provoke opposition from interests 
and individuals who fear the measures which a stronger 
Dominion government might initiate. 

Frank Darvatt. 


THE PRESS IN NAZI GERMANY.* 


T times of international tension the newspaper kiosks 
in Berlin and other German cities are overwhelmed by 
hundreds of people demanding foreign newspapers, and 

almost without exception the vendor replies with a sly grin: 
“Forbidden!” This unchanging grin and the expressive 
shrugging of shoulders by the disappointed customers are 
significant for the efficiency of Press policy in Germany. Years 
ago, a Liberal Swiss newspaper reached a circulation five times 
as great in Germany as in Switzerland. After a fierce cam- 
paign of the Nazi Press it was forbidden for good. After five 
years of steady official support, the Voelkische Beobachter has 
attained a circulation of slightly over five hundred thousand ; 
most of its subscribers are people who think it advisable to 
take it owing to their professional position ; it is worth noting 
that the total number of party members in the Reich is 
estimated at between four and five million. 

If repetition is the secret of successful propaganda, as 
Adolf Hitler points out in Mein Kampf, the Nazi Press ought 
to have achieved unrivalled results after five years of power ; 
if it has been less efficient than other propagandist instru- 
ments used by the Nazi régime, the reasons are of a psycho- 
logical as well as of a material nature. In present-day 
Germany visual effects impress the crowd more than any- 
thing else. A march of troops hypnotises the mob almost 
without exception and repetition does not slacken the 
enthusiasm in any way. Even at the news films the audience 
cheer and clap when goose-stepping soldiers are shown on the 
screen. For the average German a squadron of bombers is a 
more convincing argument in favour of National Socialism 
than a dozen editorials oozing with eulogy. Pretentious 
phrases sound better if a speaker shouts them from a dais 
decorated with flags than if they are read in dull print, 
though, with occasional exceptions, the population grows 
tired of mass demonstrations too. These are factors against 
which even a masterly Press policy would be impotent. But 
in spite of vast organisation and unlimited financial resources, 
there are certain shortcomings inherent in the system. [f it 
were more flexible it would be more convincing. 

Ever since Hitler came to power, Nazi policy has acted on 
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the assumption of war conditions practically in every sphere 
of national life. When the Four Year Plan was proclaimed, 
the millions in Germany were told that the Reich was exposed 
to an economic siege. Every factory, every shop, every 
peasant house, was exhorted to consider itself as a troop unit 
in the economic struggle for the existence of the nation. All 
these slogans had a very stimulating effect at the beginning, 
but soon the majority became tired of them. Practical 
measures, demanding heavy sacrifices, were enforced, but, 
being compelled to comply with the necessities of daily life, 
the average citizen paid little attention to what his paper 
had to say about the advantages of things, the unpleasant 
effect of which he had full opportunity to experience. The 
same applies to the political and cultural spheres. The 
reader, who is reminded every day that Germany is threat- 
ened by the diabolical schemes of Bolshevism and interna- 
tional Jewry, stops reading as soon as he comes across these 
words. Even primitive minds gradually become suspicious 
when exaggeration goes beyond all limits. 

Hitler’s ideas of propaganda were conceived at a time when 
he was still impressed by the methods of war propaganda, 
and by the Socialist and Communist campaigns in the years 
when the German people was still suffering after its defeat. 
But national passion cannot be maintained at boiling point 
throughout a number of years. There comes a time when the 
fever must abate. The crisis of the last weeks reveals that, 
in spite of the tremendous cheering of the thousands in the 
Berlin Sports Palace, the majority did not fully respond to 
the recent propaganda campaign, because there had been so 
many similar ones before. It is inconceivable that the German 
population should have believed all the anti-Czech atrocity 
stories, or, as has been thought by many in this country, that 
they should have been ignorant of the dangers of a general 
war. Insulation is not so complete, and just because their 
own Press did not inform them of the greater issues at stake, 
they began to question the full truthfulness of the reports. 
Such results could have been avoided and they are chiefly due 
to the fact that propaganda work has, in the course of years, 
become too stereotyped. An over-abundance of organisation 
and hackneyed routine work has, as a consequence of mon- 
opoly, taken the place of the unerring flair which character- 
ised Nazi propaganda in the past. 
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This is the daily routine of German Press policy : in Berlin 
a Press conference meets at noon or, if great events have taken 
place, special conferences are summoned. Every newspaper 
is represented by a permanent confidential envoy, who 
receives the instructions and has to communicate them to his 
editor-in-chief. Such instructions are strictly confidential and 
their communication to unauthorised persons is punished as 
betrayal of State secrets. Even capital punishment may be 
inflicted for this. In one case a member of the Berliner 
Boersen Zeitung staff, called Schwertfeger, was condemned to 
penal servitude for life, the charge against him being that he 
had informed foreign Press men of the contents of the instruc- 
tions he had received at a Press conference. Such instructions 
are of a very detailed nature; they contain indications of 
what news is not allowed to be published, how other news 
should be commented upon, how the headlines should run. 
The editor or leader writer very often finds himself obliged 
to do work similar to that of a schoolboy who has been set a 
composition. Criticism and praise are dealt out at the Press 
conference by the speaker of the Propaganda Ministry. He 
might, for instance, say that the article of the Berliner 
Tageblatt on the ill-treatment of Sudeten Germans by 
“Czech soldiery ”’ was not strong enough in its attacks. 
Journalists who do not attain the standard demanded by the 
Propaganda Ministry may be struck off the official editors’ 
list and thereby lose the right to continue their profession. I 
know of a case where the editor of an important Berlin evening 
paper was temporarily suspended, because in the second 
edition, for want of space, he did not put in a picture of Dr. 
Goebbels addressing a mass assembly, and greatly cut down 
the report of his speech. 

In the provinces the newspapers are instructed by branch 
offices of the Propaganda Ministry, which sends out its con- 
fidential instructions by means of a vast system of tele- 
printers. Instructions of minor importance are issued by the 
official German News Agency. German correspondents abroad 
receive detailed instructions from their embassies or legations. 
Thus their reports must also meet the standard required by 
the authorities. The German journalist is, in fact, a public 
official and he rightly wears his professional uniform, which 
was first to be seen during Hitler’s visit to Mussolini in April 
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Through the instructions issued at the Press conference 
and by their party connections, the leading German jour- 
nalists possess a fair amount of knowledge. ‘However, they 
can only make a very limited use thereof, not only for their 
publications, but also in their conversations with foreign 
correspondents. The difficulty of obtaining useful information 
is for all foreign correspondents a considerable handicap in 
their work. Whenever foreign newspapers bring unpleasant 
news about Germany, violent attacks, which are often of a 
personal character, follow in the columns of the controlled 
Nazi Press. More than twenty foreign correspondents have 
been expelled since the beginning of the Nazi Government. 
Their expulsion was usually accompanied by vilification. 
Accordingly, the relations existing between the foreign 
journalists and the German authorities are very bad. The 
Association of Foreign Correspondents in Berlin made re- 
peated efforts to ameliorate the relations, particularly with 
Dr. Goebbels. After the murders of June 30th, 1934, the 
Propaganda Minister had spoken of foreign journalists as 
liars in a broadcast speech. After a certain time, during which 
contacts had been non-existent, it was agreed that an effort 
should be made to re-establish normal relations, and Dr. 
Goebbels accepted an invitation from the foreign journalists 
to spend the evening with them. While I was sitting at the 
same table as the Propaganda Minister, it struck me how 
absolutely incapable he and other leading Nazis are of speak- 
ing a normal language ; even from behind his beer mug, he 
could not free himself from oratory and he talked as if he 
were addressing a mass meeting. He never accepted an 
argument, but responded with passionate, sometimes even 
venomous, polemics. The look in his intelligent black eyes is 
hard, his face and fingers move incessantly, and the only 
thing he can fully command is his voice, which, even if rising, 
never loses its melodious tones. 

Press conferences for foreign journalists are very rare, and 
it is only in exceptional circumstances that the Propaganda 
Minister attends them personally. If he can, he avoids all 
contact with foreigners. The last time I saw him was at the 
Press conference called after the invasion of Austria. As the 
Berlin correspondent of the official Austrian News Agency, I 
was “ invited ” by the Propaganda Ministry to attend it. In 
the reception hall of the Ministry more than a hundred 
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foreign correspondents had gathered together. Dr. Goebbels 
entered quite suddenly, followed by a dozen of his collabora- 
tors, who stood motionless while he read aloud Herr Hitler’s 
proclamation, which was broadcast soon afterwards. There 
was no chance of asking any questions. The Propaganda 
Minister only denied three “ lies” said to have been spread 
by the foreign Press : 

1. That a German ultimatum had been addressed to Austria. 
In truth, there had been repeated ultimatums presented by 
Herr Buerckel, Herr Kepler, and by the German Military 
Attaché to Vienna, General Muff. The ultimatums had been 
addressed to the former Federal President of Austria, and 
Dr. Schuschnigg’s farewell speech is not the only evidence for 
this fact. 

2. That the telegram of Seyss-Inquart demanding German 
troops for Austria had been forged by the German authorities. 
From personal experience I know that, when this telegram 
was first published by the official German News Agency in 
Berlin, nobody in Vienna, including Dr. Seyss-Inquart, had 
any knowledge of his telegram. Its dispatch was not only 
denied by the Austrian Federal Press Chief, Colonel Adam, 
but also by Seyss-Inquart’s private secretary, a Nazi, who, 
when asked about the telegram, thought it was a “ foreign 
lie” and promptly and truthfully denied it. For this lack 
of instinct he was promptly arrested. 

3. That German troops had crossed the Austrian frontier 
already on March 11th. As to this question, I have no first- 
hand knowledge when they marched in. After these three 
denials, Dr. Goebbels immediately left us. 

Whenever foreign correspondents complain of being unable 
to obtain information, the Propaganda Ministry declares that 
the only thing they have to do is to ring up and ask. From 
personal experience I know that such calls are practically 
always made in vain. Very often important events take place 
in the evening, and it is useless to ring up then. The official 
on duty either does not know or, without hesitating, gives 
wrong information. There is reason to believe that this is 
sometimes done on purpose, as my own experience has taught 
me. In many cases, even leading officials give the most con- 
tradictory information. When Pastor Nieméller, after having 
been released by the Court, was straightway sent to a concen- 
tration camp, a foreign correspondent asked three important 
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officials of the Propaganda Ministry on what charge this 
had been done and how long he would be held in custody. 
He put his questions at a reception of Herr Rosenberg and 
within ten minutes had received three versions: Herr 
Dietrich, the Reich Press Chief, said the whole thing was a 
matter for the courts and that there must be new charges 
against the pastor. Herr Dietrich’s deputy replied that there 
were no further charges and that he would only be detained 
for a short time until the excitement had died down. The 
third official, who unlike the others is no party man, gave an 
explanation which proved to be correct; Niemédller, he 
pointed out, was a political danger. His case must be con- 
sidered not from the legal but only from the political side. 
He will remain in prison as long as there is any likelihood of 
his resuming his preaching. A totalitarian State cannot 
tolerate opposition. 

The impossibility of working with the Propaganda Ministry 
led to the foundation of an unofficial news centre run by the 
staff of Field-Marshal Goering’s mouthpiece, the Essener 
National Zeitung. This institution, known as the beer-table, 
or Stammtisch, has been in operation for several years. The 
meetings are held in a restaurant in the Potsdamerstrasse, 
once a week in normal times; but when there is acute 
tension, foreign correspondents usually find a member of the 
Essener National Zeitung there late in the evening. While 
German journalists in general are very reticent in their con- 
versations with their foreign colleagues, the members of the 
Essener National Zeitung proffer their comments unhesitat- 
ingly. The information given by them is neither official nor 
semi-ofhicial, but is meant to represent ‘‘ party opinion.” 
Sometimes it comes from Field-Marshal Goering directly. Only 
a select number of foreign correspondents is admitted to the 
Stammttsch, which at times develops into a rival institution of 
the Propaganda Ministry, giving far better information than 
Dr. Goebbels’ apparatus. Long before the Anschluss, while 
official statements were denying that the Reich had any in- 
tention of annexing Austria, the Stammtisch admitted such 
aims, and Dr. Schuschnigg’s great speech in the Austrian 
Parliament, two weeks before he proclaimed the fatal 
plebiscite, was termed by the Goering men the Austrian 
Chancellor’s “ swan song.” I have no doubt that some of 
the most important comments on the development of the 
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German-Czech crisis came from the same source. Apart from 
the Stammtisch a number of mediators volunteer special 
information to the foreign Press with full knowledge of the 
German authorities. The Ministries furnish them with certain 
news items, which they in turn sell to the foreign corre- 
spondents, who in most cases are fully aware of the ambiguous 
position of their informers but have to take what they can get. 

The German authorities would gladly impose censorship on 
the foreign correspondents as well as on their own Press ; but 
for obvious reasons they content themselves with watching 
and spying on them. Records are taken of their phone calls 
and their German acquaintances are supervised. At the 
restaurants or bars where the foreign Press usually meet, 
either the waiters or other individuals have to spy on them 
and report their conversations. Special built-in microphones 
to record conversations are a possibility which must always 
be reckoned with. Most Germans are afraid of meeting 
foreign correspondents socially, and those who furnish infor- 
mation to them usually communicate under assumed names 
and meet them at odd times and in circumstances which make 
supervision unlikely. On the other hand there is an astonish- 
ing number of people in Germany who, if they think they can 
do so without danger, are ready to volunteer information 
about things derogatory to the prestige of their country. 

While the Nazi régime makes all possible efforts to prevent 
infiltration of foreign propaganda into Germany, and in no 
way underestimates the effects of foreign wireless reports, 
such as the German service of Strasbourg or the Moscow 
transmitter, its own efforts to influence the non-German 
public abroad have so far been a complete failure. The 
propaganda service in Czech from the Vienna station does 
not make the slightest impression in Czechoslovakia. At first 
a certain number listened-in, but I was asked by many people 
in Czechoslovakia if Germany really thought that this was the 
right way to make propaganda. They only laughed at it. The 
sad thing about all this is that those in charge of Germany’s 
propaganda apparatus have become entangled in their 
ideology to such an extent that they no longer understand 
the mentality of other nations. They are on the way to 
forget that outside the German frontiers there is another 
world. Every day the gulf is growing deeper. 

Ernst ALBERT. 


MUSSOLINI AND THE JEWS. 
| fare adoption of the “ racial ” ideology by the Italian 


Government is a deplorable departure from its vaunted 

traditions. It has dealt another cruel blow to the 
Jewish people just at the time when its sufferings in so many 
countries might have been expected to arouse the sympathy 
of a civilised Power. It has caused the deepest and most pain- 
ful disappointment to all who had hoped Signor Mussolini’s 
repeated declarations of tolerance would continue to represent 
his Government’s policy. The official explanation given for 
such a fundamental and retrogade change—the necessity of 
“ preserving racial purity ’—is manifestly absurd, for that 
could easily be achieved merely by forbidding intermarriage 
between Jews and Italians. To those who have followed 
developments in Italy during the last few years the new 
policy has not come altogether as a surprise, for there were 
ominous rumblings whose significance it was difficult to 
mistake. 

The Fascist imitation of Nazi intolerance is all the more 
astonishing because the Jewish community in Italy is so 
small. Although dating back over two thousand years (for 
there were Jews in Rome even before the downfall of Judza) 
the community has been fairly constant for centuries, indica- 
ting a ceaseless process of intermarriage, religious conversion, 
and assimilation. The total number of Jews in the whole 
country, at the last census in 1931, was less than 48,000, but 
according to the special census held recently there are 57,425 
Italian Jews—certainly no formidable aggregation. There 
has been a steady drift from Judaism since the Jews obtained 
political emancipation upon the establishment of the Union 
of Italy in 1859, and particularly since the abolition of the 
Ghetto of Rome in 1870. Many Jewish communities in the 
smaller towns have died out during the past fifty years owing 
partly to this cause and partly to removal to the large cities, 
where racial fusion has proceeded even more rapidly. It would 
probably be difficult to find another country in Europe where 
the assimilation of the Jews to the predominant population 
has been so extensive and thorough. 

The champions of “ racialism ” in Italy cannot urge the 
specious pretext that was advanced by the Nazis five years 
ago, that the Jews occupy too influential a position in political 
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and public life, for if it could ever have been said that there 
was such a period in Italy, it was before the War. Luigi 
Luzzatti, who was Prime Minister in 1905-11, was the first 
Jew in Europe faithful to the religion of his fathers who rose 
to such a position, and he had previously served as Minister 
of Finance on six occasions, besides holding other posts in 
the Cabinet. Simultaneously with his Premiership another 
Jew, Ernesto Nathan, was Lord Mayor of Rome (1907-13), 
without any question being raised as to the fitness of a Jew to 
direct the affairs of the metropolis of the Catholic world. 
Besides Luzzatti other Jews attained Cabinet rank, one of 
whom, Baron Sidney Sonnino, was also Prime Minister (1906, 
and 1909-10), while in an earlier period Daniel Manin (son 
of a converted Jew) distinguished himself by his patriotic and 
successful defence of Venice against the Austrians and became 
President of the Venetian Republic (1848-9). 

Whatever reproach may be trumped up against the Jews of 
Italy, they cannot be accused of lack of patriotism or of 
valour, for despite their fewness in number they won 3,000 
medals for bravery in the Great War. Considering that they 
had for centuries been denied any opportunity of exercising 
martial qualities, they produced a remarkable number of 
officers of high rank. During an audience that the King of 
Italy gave the late Zionist leader, Dr. Nahum Sokolow, in 
1934, he mentioned that in his Army there were not fewer than 
eleven Jewish Generals. One of these, General Modena, the 
Commandant of Sardinia, was particularly mentioned by 
Signor Mussolini in his talks with Emil Ludwig two years 
earlier, when he poked fun at the theory of race and paid a 
tribute to the part that the Jews played in the public life of 
the country. 

In the earlier stages of his revolutionary career, Signor 
Mussolini had the assistance of several Jews. His trusty lieu- 
tenant was a redoubtable Jewish airman, Aldo Finzi, who had 
co-operated with D’Annunzio in conducting the Fiume cam- 
paign, and who, after the victorious march upon Rome, was 
made Assistant Minister of the Interior. One of the Duce’s 
closest friends is (or was?) the Jewish authoress of Milan, 
Margherita Sarfati, who collaborated with him for a time in 
editing the official organ of the Fascist Party, and afterwards 
became famous as the writer of his biography. When he set 
up a Commission of fifteen learned jurists to amend the 
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Italian Constitution and bring it into harmony with the 
principles of Fascism, he included three Jews, Professors 
Arias, Barone, and Levi, whom he entrusted with a par- 
ticularly delicate part of the difficult task. In recent years at 
least two Jews have held State offices of importance—Guido 
Jung, who was Finance Minister until 1935, and Senator 
Ludovici Mortara, Lord Chief Justice and First President 
of the Court of Appeal. Moreover, there have been and 
there are still a number of Jews in the Fascist “ Parliament,” 
as well as—until the other day—some occupying respon- 
sible positions in the Party organisations in the various 
provinces, 

The Jews in Italy have always shown absolute loyalty to 
the Fascist régime. A new constitution for the regulation of 
their affairs was decreed in 1930, whereby all the Jewish com- 
munities of the Peninsula and the Colonies were combined 
into a “ National Union of the Italian Israelite Communities.” 
This Union is presided over by a Rabbinical Council recognised 
by the Government and is allowed a wide measure of auto- - 
nomy. Article 36 of the constitution provides that the Jewish 
communities shall work “ towards the enrichment of Hebrew 
culture and share in the general religious and social activity 
of Jewry,” and “‘ maintain spiritual and cultural contact with 
Jewish communities abroad.” The Government accordingly 
—until recently—showed sympathy with the Zionist move- 
ment and permitted Jewish delegates to attend both the 
Zionist Congress and the World Jewish Congress. The Duce 
has received the President of the Zionist Organisation, Dr. 
Weizmann, as well as other Zionist leaders, such as the late 
Lord Melchett (Sir Alfred Mond) and expressed his satisfac- 
tion at Jewish progress in Palestine. He also allowed and 
visited a “ Jewish Palestine Pavilion” at the Near East 
Exhibition at Bari. 

Signor Mussolini has so often given utterance to his sym- 
pathy with Jews and his contempt for anti-Semitism that 
his change of attitude is all the more astonishing. As far back 
as 1924, in consequence of various press attacks upon the 
Jews, the late Chief Rabbi of Rome, Dr. Sacerdoti, obtained 
a personal reassurance from the Duce, published in the Epoca, 
in the course of which he said: “ Anti-Semitism is a plant 
which cannot obtain a foothold in Italy, where the Jews are 
citizens with full equality of rights with other citizens.” In 
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1932 he said to Emil Ludwig, in a talk on the question of 
Face: 

“Nothing will ever make me believe that biologically pure 
races can be shown to exist to-day... . No such doctrine will ever 
find wide acceptance here in Italy. National pride has no need of 
the delirium of race. Anti-Semitism does not exist in Italy. 
Italians of Jewish birth have shown themselves good citizens, and 
they fought bravely in the War.” 


In May 1933 the former editor of the Berliner Tageblatt, Herr 
Theodor Wolff, had an interview with Signor Mussolini, who 
said that “ Italian Fascism knows nothing of Anti-Semitism, 
which is the shibboleth and the chief sound and fury of the 
German organisation.” Similar statements were made by the 
Duce to other leading Jews and non-Jews on later occasions. 

Nor was his sympathy confined merely to verbal utterances. 
Hundreds of Jewish students who were driven away from the 
Universities of Poland, Germany, Hungary, and Rumania, 
were welcomed in Italy and allowed to attend her universities 
either free or at half-fees. A Jewish nautical school was 
established at Civita Vecchia, with the help of the authorities, 
for the training of young Jewish sailors for Palestine. When 
the Nazi Government, at the end of March 1933, decreed a 
three days’ boycott against the Jews in Germany, it was due 
to the personal intervention of Mussolini with Hitler—as I 
was informed by the late Dr. Sacerdoti, when I was in Rome a 
few months later—that the boycott was reduced to one day. 
And when the flight of the Jews from the Nazi scourge began, 
at least a few thousand found a hospitable reception in Italy. 

The abandonment of this friendly attitude was undoubtedly 
a result of the Berlin-Rome axis. The process of conversion 
was initiated by Dr. Goebbels on the occasion of his visit to 
the International Film Exhibition in Venice in August 1936. 
He then had a long talk with his opposite number, Signor 
Dino Alfieri, and they agreed to co-operate in a propaganda 
campaign against Bolshevism, in which Judaism and Bolshev- 
ism should, wherever possible, be represented as identical. 
Their meeting was followed by the visit of an official delega- 
tion of the Fascist Party to the Nazi Congress at Nuremberg, 
which was reported at great length in the Italian press. From 
that time on there burst forth a veritable spate of anti- 
Semitic articles in many Italian newspapers and other 
journals, and a number of books devoted to the Nazi science 
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of “ raceology”” have appeared. The most important and 
sensational of these works, Gli Ebrei in Italia (“ The Jews in 
Italy ”), by Paolo Orano, published early in 1937, emphasised 
what the author construed as a conflict between the Jews’ 
duty as Italian patriots and their attitude towards such 
questions as Zionism and the persecution of the Jews in 
Germany. Thereupon the Chief Rabbi of Rome made repre- 
sentations to Count Ciano, the Foreign Minister, and an 
official communiqué was issued on January 6th, 1937, to the 
effect that there was no change of any kind in the Govern- 
ment’s attitude towards the Jews. 

Despite this assurance, the first acts of discrimination were 
announced in February of this year: no book by an Italian 
Jew was to be published without special authority, no book 
by a foreign Jew was to be translated into Italian, no play of 
a foreign Jew might be produced, and no Jew must be allowed 
to broadcast. Again the Government denied that they con- 
templated an anti-Jewish policy. But before any decrees 
were promulgated there was published a document composed 
by a group of University professors under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Popular Culture, which provided the Government 
with the “ scientific’ backing that it needed for its purpose. 
It stated that the work of the Fascist régime was at bottom 
“racism,” that the Duce in his speeches had often alluded to 
the theory of race, that it was time that the Italians professed 
themselves as “ racists,” and that the Jews were an alien 
element. Even then official circles claimed that the document 
was only of academic interest, but in September there at last 
appeared the first batch of anti-Semitic decrees, aimed at both 
foreign and native Jews alike. 

It was announced that all foreign Jews who had settled in 
Italy, Libya, and the Italian possessions in the Aigean, since 
January Ist, 1919, must leave these territories within six 
months, and those who had acquired Italian citizenship must 
lose it. This ukase will affect about 12,000 persons and will 
bring fresh sufferings upon 4,000 refugees from Germany and 
Austria, although those above the age of sixty-five will be 
spared. Native Jews are to be victimised by a series of mea- 
sures copied from the Nazi code. They are excluded from all 
educational institutions, whether as professors or pupils, and 
confined to purely Jewish establishments. Nearly one hundred 
Jewish University professors have already been dismissed. 
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Jews have been discharged from the civil service and from 
diplomatic and consular posts, and have had to retire from all 
State and public offices, whether as Admirals, Mayors, or 
officials of Fascist organisations and syndicates. The Jewish 
founder and principal owner of the Trieste Piccolo, one of the 
first newspapers to support Fascism, has had to hand over 
control to an “ Aryan editor” ; Professor Roberto Almagia, 
who was to have represented Italy at the recent International 
Geographical Congress at the Hague, was told to stay at home, 
and the only Jewish member of the Rome State Symphony 
Orchestra was dismissed. Discrimination has also been intro- 
duced into the economic world: Jews holding leading posi- 
tions in banks, insurance companies, and industrial concerns, 
have been removed, and Jewish owners of department stores 
have been warned not to advertise. 

Early in October the Fascist Grand Council issued an 
elaborate communiqué, declaring that ‘“ world Judaism, 
especially since the abolition of Freemasonry, has been the 
instigator of anti-Fascism in every field,” accusing immigrant 
Jews—particularly since 1933—of having “ caused a deterior- 
ation in the attitude of Italian Jews with regard to the 
régime,” and setting forth many supplementary details for 
the application of the new policy. Its definition of a Jew was 
not as far-fetched as the Nazi code, for it was limited to one 
who had both parents of Jewish race, or who was born of a 
Jewish father and of a mother of foreign nationality, or who, 
although born of a mixed marriage, professed the Jewish 
religion. (Grandmothers, unlike the law in Germany, were 
left in peace.) It exempted from discrimination, except as 
regards education in schools of every kind and grade, Jews 
belonging to families of those who had fallen in Italy’s four 
wars (Libyan, Great, Abyssinian, and Spanish Wars), or of 
those who had fallen or who were injured in the Fascist cause, 
or been inscribed in the Party before 1924. But those who do 
not belong to any of these categories cannot be inscribed in 
the Nationalist Fascist Party, own or direct business firms 
employing 100 persons or more, own more than 50 hectares 
of land, or take part in military service in peace or war. Marri- 
age is forbidden between Italian men and women and 
“persons belonging to the Hamitic, Semitic, or any other non- 
Aryan race.” Jews dismissed from public employment are 
entitled to a pension; there will be “ no change with regard 
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to the free exercise of religion and the activity of the Jewish 
communities according to the laws now in force”; and Jews 
may establish secondary as well as elementary schools. The 
Fascist Council also declared that it ‘‘ does not exclude the 
possibility of conceding a controlled immigration of Euro- 
pean Jews into some zone of Abyssinia.” But “ this eventu- 
ality and the other conditions laid down for the Jews may be 
cancelled or rendered more severe in accordance with the 
attitude which Judaism adopts with regard to Fascist Italy.” 

In comparison with the barbarous persecution in Nazi 
Germany, the Fascist anti-Semitic code may, so far, be 
regarded as lenient. But it is only in its beginnings, and 
already the code is showing serious rifts. All Jews, even those 
promised exemption from discrimination, have been made to 
resign from the Stock Exchange. Although promised free 
exercise of their religion, the Jews have been forbidden to 
practise their ritual method of slaughter. These violations of 
official assurances are in the true Nazi tradition and are 
ominous of future practice. The Italian people, who have 
always been on the friendliest terms with the Jews, are 
amazed at the race-mania that has infected Mussolini, but 
in order that they shall be properly educated in the new 
doctrine a “‘ Racial Department ” has been created in all the 
principal universities, and a new weekly, La Difesa della 
Razza (“‘ The Defence of the Race”’), is issued for the purpose 
of vilifying the Jews in a pseudo-scientific fashion. 

The frequent denials that preceded the official declaration 
of his anti-Jewish policy probably indicate that Mussolini had 
a serious conflict with his reactionary advisers or with himself 
before he agreed to such a humiliating conversion. None of 
the reasons advanced for this step—such as that it was neces- 
sary to protect the Italian race in its new Empire, or that 
“international Jewry” forms the “ general staff of anti- 
Fascism ”—can bear a moment’s serious examination. The 
hostile measures are aimed at Jews who have played their 
proper part in the service of the State and in the expansion 
of the Italian Empire, and Jewish opinion in other countries, 
in denouncing the barbarities of Nazi Germany, was always 
at pains to emphasise the perfect equality enjoyed by Jews in 
Italy. Mussolini’s change of attitude cannot be due to reasons 
of conviction. . 

IsRAEL CouHEN. 
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ecicahin Nietzsche lately with his invigorating aphor- 


isms, his compelling watchwords “ overcome yourself,” 
“become the superman,” “‘ down with weakness,” I was 
reminded of another philosopher who in classical and un- 
romantic terms said very much the same thing. This was 
Spinoza, whose Ethics, like those of Zarathustra, are likewise 
a sort of modern stoicism, yet couched in a precise geometrical 
language which is poles apart from that of Nietzsche. Both 
are alike in their exaltation of the human will, both are alike 
in their contempt for human breakdown and in their accepta- 
tion of a grey, sombre, eternal nature in which man plays his 
transitory part. Both reject any supermundane deity and, 
without being irreligious, announce quite firmly that God in 
the old sense is dead. 
They do it with a verve which is encouraging and which for 
a moment convinces. Spinoza, whose approach is objective 
and detached beyond all human conceiving, gives us a world 
of which we are part and stretches it out in front of us like a 
vast “ sea of being ” with lapping waves. The waves are our- 
selves, ebbing and flowing, and making little difference to the 
sea which always remains. And if you reject your ebbing and 
wish to continue an individual flowing, or if you envy the 
next wave which is slightly bigger than you are, or if you wish 
to be an eternal wave which never perishes, then it is because 
you have only half used your faculties and have not thought 
the matter out. Because the full life, the absolute, raises you 
above all the transitory nature of your surrounding and makes 
you see yourself, and everything else, “ under the species of 
eternity ” (sub specie aeternitatis). And although this is no 
easy thing to do, all men can do it. That is the doctrine. _ 
If the objectivity of Spinoza with his relentless argument is 
like a cold bath, the subjectivity of Nietzsche may be com- 
pared to a volcano, to judge at least by the way he spits forth 
his bits of wisdom. He deals mainly in symbols, such as the 
Tarantula, the Snake, the Hermit, the Dwarf, the Eagle, and 
so on, but occasionally in actual human beings, with one of 
whom he begins. This is the Rope Dancer whom Zarathustra 
sees dancing on a tight-rope in the market-place and without 
any feeling of horror, watches as he misses his foothold and 
crashes to the ground. Zarathustra, unmoved by the fear of 
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the crowd, goes up to him and speaks to the dying man, who 
is lamenting his useless and bestial life, so evilly coming to an 
end. “ Not so,” says Zarathustra in brief, “ your life has been 
an excellent one and you made light of danger. And because 
you did that I will bury you with my own hands.” With these 
words of small comfort, which none the less were appreciated 
by the Rope Dancer, Zarathustra buried him, and all was over. 
The moral is that outward circumstances cannot destroy your 
integrity and Zarathustra was making the rope dancer realise 
it. In the false valuation of the world a rope dancer was like 
a dancing dog, who is taught his tricks by dint of beating, 
learning a useless skill and dying a contemptible death. 
Zarathustra, by supplying a new valuation, changes all this 
for the dying man. Integrity comes from the inside, not from 
the outside. The rope dancer had learned his peculiar trade, 
he had lived a dangerous life and now it was over. He had not 
been weak or cowardly. He had raised his own level to its 
highest point, and that was a gain. Nietzsche awards him 
honour and leaves him there. He is a model for others to 
imitate, that is all. 

Now the first problem which arises in the mind when con- 
templating these two neo-stoic philosophies is a small point 
which neither of them has dealt with but which really is 
fundamental. It is simply this. What about the possibility of 
not integrating the personality, of not being able to work out 
mentally, as Spinoza would have it, the right balance? For 
when Spinoza has come to the end of his philosophical 
Euclidean geometry, when, having started from exact 
premises, and having followed straight paths, he shows us at 
the end that the thing can be done, what about those people, 
precisely those, who cannot follow or who, understanding, fail 
to implement the truth? And supposing also when Zara- 
thustra had finished his eloquent, if brief, exhortation to the 
dying rope dancer, the latter had just not believed him, or 
rather just couldn’t believe him? Rightly or wrongly a 
complete philosophy must allow for everything—both for 
success and for failure—and if it preaches success as do 
Spinoza and Nietzsche, even the refined spiritual success they 
do preach, it must find itself in a dilemma. For either success 
must be foolproof, which cannot be, or the philosophy must 


admit failure. And this, even reluctantly, neither of them 
does. 
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Now there is no doubt that through the centuries the one 
thing all men have sought is a redemption of this kind, a re- 
integration which will restore a fallen nature which feels un- 
redeemed. Spinoza and Nietzsche, in their own way, are 
only doing what all the prophets and philosophers have done, 
sensing men as “sick” and trying to make them “ whole.” 
Perhaps the nearest approach to their position is the philosophy 
of stoicism in antiquity, in which, more obviously, appeal is 
made to the will and reason in the manner of Spinoza. 
Exercise sobriety ; overcome your passions ; practise renun- 
ciation ; is the general summons, and no doubt those who 
could do it, obeyed. Marcus Aurelius is an ice-bath rather 
than a volcano—soothing rather than exciting, sad rather 
than hearty—and it is to be feared that Zarathustra would 
have condemned him. He would probably have condemned 
Spinoza for that matter. Nietzsche wishes us to enjoy life, 
not to renounce it, and his renunciation is one of false values. 
But in so many points, such as the condemnation of remorse, 
pity and the Christian virtues, the two meet and there is so 
large an element of stoicism in Spinoza that we can accept a 
W eltanschauung in common. Of all the philosophies through- 
out the ages these three, Nietzsche, Spinoza and Marcus 
Aurelius, are the most anti-idealist, the most worldly in the 
philosophical sense. They have no use for Plato, nor for 
Christ, and they would condemn outright all final values. In 
fact they condemn whole-heartedly all failure. They offer you 
redemption as a gift of your own free will—take it and be 
happy, if you can. But if you cannot, then you are in for it. 
For nothing in the world can save you then, nothing. 

Now the real difference between these philosophers and the 
idealists is simply that the idealists offer you redemption too, 
whether in the next world of “ ideas” or in the Christian 
heaven, but they also remember your weakness and take it 
into account. So important, indeed, does Plato consider 
weakness that he allows you many lives to overcome it and 
washes you perpetually clean. Christ does even more. For 
weakness’ sake, of pride or passion, intellect or will, he made 
God descend upon earth, to bring more vitality among men. 
Precisely the very thing that seemed ludicrous to Nietzsche, 
the crucifixion of God, is the saving grace of the Christian 
faith. And for this reason. The Crucifixion in a sense was a 
failure, the failure of the man Jesus on earth, But it was also 
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a victory, because Jesus the man was also Christ the God, and 
God cannot fail. And the offer of Christ makes it really the 
offer of God to man, the gift of the perfect to the imperfect ; 
which makes all failure in the end success. That is the point. 

I suppose that all philosophies are faced with this flaw and 
probably the best philosophy is the one which reduces it to a 
minimum. The aim of metaphysics is, of course, to explain 
the universe, and it is only natural that when it comes up 
against the flaw it does its best to ignore it. The Epicureans, 
for example, who adopted the philosophy of Democritus, held 
that the world was a congruence of atoms, fortuitously coming 
together and then dissolving again as time goes on. These 
atoms were small, hard and indestructible, and their one great 
property was to fall through space, occasionally colliding with 
each other and so forming plants, animals, etc. If asked why 
they collide, instead of falling into parallel lines, the answer is 
quite simple. They did not fall straight but slant, and this 
slant, or clinamen, explained why they managed to collide 
with each other. The flaw in the atom then is the clinamen, 
that is the original sin which disturbs harmony and brings 
unrest into the world. For without the clinamen the atom 
would just go on falling, quietly and serenely, to all eternity. 
It is the clinamen alone which prevents it. In this way the 
Epicureans leave the final mystery unsolved and practically 
admit they are up against a blank wall. 

So also, curiously enough, are their descendants the modern 
atomists. After breaking up the bricks of the universe into 
the tinier bricks called molecules, the brick-like solidity 
vanishes and atoms of a new kind appear—charged with 
positive and negative electricity, electrons and protons—and 
nothing else. The mystery lies in the fact that if one wishes 
to ascertain the velocity of an electron, one can do it, and if 
one wishes to ascertain the position of an electron, one can 
do it. But what cannot be done is to ascertain both the 
velocity and the position, since as far as can be seen, the one 
excludes the other. The very means adopted to fix the posi- 
tion at once alters the speed, while the speed, once ascertained, 
shifts the position. Granted this may be a flaw in physical 
science, not in metaphysics, it remains a flaw quite com- 
parable, and even much more fundamental, than that of the 
Epicurean. There seems to be a mystery which it is impossible 
to fathom. 
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But, after all, the Epicureans with their idle gods in the 
intermundial spaces, never sought more than to frighten away 
the ghosts of the afterworld. In life there was only a physical 
event, a concourse of atoms, and hence there could be neither 
success nor failure. The atoms which had come together once 
again dissolved, and that was all. Such a doctrine, though it 
might appeal to the aristocratic few, was too objective to 
enjoy popularity with the many, and it was stoicism, rather 
than epicureanism, which spread abroad in antiquity. By its 
very objectivity and cold-blooded account of what happens, 
epicureanism leaves out the guts and marrow of human enter- 
prise. In the last analysis men want real success and real 
defeat, and this philosophy drains the meaning out of either. 
The Stoics, on the other hand, laid all emphasis on human 
effort and their failure is simply in the defect of their own 
virtues. ‘‘Grin and bear it,” said the Stoics, and men did so, or 
at least, some men did so. There were, of course, a number 
who just couldn’t, but they are not mentioned. 

The philosophies which have no use for failure belong to 
certain epochs and cannot be transplanted. The Stoic school, 
for example, was an offshoot of Greek philosophy which 
became popular in the decadent days of Greece and, above all, 
in the Roman Empire. No one talks of “ grin and bear it” 
when there is anything to hope for, and for a long time men 
hoped, and hoped not in vain. Then, however, the Macedonian 
conquest finished Greece and later Rome “ put the lid on ” 
everything. More than half the world were slaves of the other 
half, the iron laws of the Empire spread over the universe, 
and to be free and independent had ceased to have a meaning. 
There was nothing to do, nothing to think of, and hope having 
died, men turned to the “ grin and bear it ” philosophy, even 
if a frenzied Caligula should issue his fiat before dawn. 
Eadem sunt omnia semper, said Marcus Aurelius, and with 
nothing else to believe, men believed that, although the 
Marcomanni at their gates might have told them better. 
Meanwhile, the Christians, who lived and thrived on failure, 
were undermining the monopoly of the stoic Romans and the 
end was near. 

As an historical event it is best to regard the stoic philoso- 
phy as the aftermath of a glorious adventure when joy is over 
and only regret remains. The Greeks had explored the seas 
and founded lovely cities : they had built the lofty rhyme and 
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carved deathless statues. Then came Philip of Macedon and, 
after him, Rome. Alexander and Cesar, it is true, had their 
adventure. They turned the world upside down and decided 
its future for years to come. But in doing so they carved out 
destinies for other men and stood for ever in their way. This 
will explain how, centuries later when the world again went 
a-roving over many lands and seas, high hopes were once 
more raised and some even fulfilled. But after Columbus and 
America; after Galileo and the stars; after Luther and. his 
defiant “ ich kann nicht anders” came a sad time and again 
the lid fell, only partly, it is true. But it fell enough in the 
eighteenth century, all-enlightened as was the régime, to 
explain away the philosophy of Spinoza and his freezing 
morals. “Grin and bear it”? was once more abroad in the 
world and a revival of stoicism, visible as early as Descartes, 
had a lot to do with it. And in between the two stormy but 
hopeful periods of the Renaissance and the French Revolu- 
tion there arose the stately edifice of the eighteenth century, 
more closely resembling the last centuries of antiquity than 
any that has been before or since. A social background of 
aristocrats and peasants had taken the place of Roman 
landowners and slaves. Despotism in politics and paternalism 
in government. A common Greco-Latin-French culture 
stretching from Petrograd to London, and philosophy instead 
of religion as the mental pabulum. A temporary equilibrium 
between two cataclysms, you might well say, between the 
religious wars and the wars of modern economics. So it was. 
That is what “ grin and bear it” means. Spinoza gave the 
tone to the whole age. 

The case of Nietzsche, to go back now to our beginning, 
is somewhat more complicated. The age he lived in, besides 
being an age of frustrated hopes for the masses, was also an 
age of great promise for the future, and on this promise he 
lived. For Spinoza, as for the Stoics, the problem of the 
masses did not present itself, partly because an industrialised 
world did not exist, partly because neither Spinoza nor the 
Stoics had much interest in the lower classes. In fact, it 
seemed to Nietzsche that only the Christian religion, which 
he abhorred, had introduced a problem of the masses into 
the world and seeing Christianity rampant again in the nine- 
teenth century he turned and rent it. The great virtues were 
those of the individual. No individual properly integrated 
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should need or ask for pity and the great weakness of the 
century seemed precisely this humanitarian tendency. This, 
Nietzsche thought, derived from the slave morality of the 
Christian religion, from the exaltation of the weak over the 
strong, of the meek over the proud, and by exerting an 
influence in an anti-biological direction was sapping the 
vitality of the race. Down with mildness, down with weak- 
ness, down with pity. “ Let your bath be ice water,” says 
Nietzsche, “make yourself impregnable, make yourself 
strong.” If all of you do this (and he is exhorting everybody) 
then there will be no more weak people in the world and no 
longer need for pity. Pity weakens resistance, undermines 
the human fibre, destroys the virtues of the strong. 

What Nietzsche forgot, in these outbursts, was that the 
conditions under which men live have something to do with 
their ethics, and “ like effects tend to produce like results.” 
The great slave power of the ancient world, which grew up on 
the tomb of the ancient Roman freedom, produced a helpless- 
ness in the Roman proletariat which may well be compared 
with that of the workers in the nineteenth century and which 
had similar results. In a world which is free men can make 
their own living, as the Roman peasant had once made it 
before the Punic wars, but when the world is bought up and 
monopolised, as it became in the days of the great latifundia, 
then independence goes. No wonder then that to the helpless 
slaves and workers of ancient Rome a religion of pity appealed 
and that Christ offered the one haven to turn to. So also it 
seems clear that between the eighteenth century in Europe 
and the nineteenth there lies as deep a gulf, if not deeper, as 
between the free Roman peasant and his landless descendants. 
For the workers of the great cities mass unemployment and 
mass poverty were the daily experience of life and no wonder 
that pity, in its humanitarian form, developed to an extreme 
degree. It is one thing to exhort a healthy and capable 
individual, with no economic problem to face, to pull himself 
together and be strong. It is quite another to do it to the 
unemployed when the situation is beyond their control. For 
in the first case of human weakness “ original sin ”’ is in ques- 
tion, to which even the strongest can succumb, in the second 
a worse position outside the free will of man. 

All this was overlooked by Nietzsche, perhaps because he 
was a South-German and lived a large part of his life in Italy 
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where industrial conditions were not far developed. But it is 
easy to see how his Zarathustra, while leaving the helpless 
masses cold, would appeal to the cultured few who had no 
conception of economics nor of the influence of material con- 
ditions on human thought. The optimism of Nietzsche is the 
optimism of the progressive nineteenth century, the optimism 
of a Hugo and a Tennyson, dazzled and also blinded by the 
physical possibilities of science. His announcement that 
“God is dead” comes straight from this also, the glory of 
human achievement makes God superfluous, man is the 
master of things and holds the key to knowledge. Unfortu- 
nately, by talking this language and glorifying the superman, 
which really meant a fine ideal of individual self-control and 
sacrifice, he played right into the hands of the ruling classes 
in Germany who found his doctrine so congenial to their 
“blood and iron” nature. Meanwhile, God and religion 
taking on the new form of the Marxist philosophy and the 
class struggle, were making headway with the masses, and a 
clash was inevitable. Nietzsche (slightly debased), Carlyle 
and Samuel Butler (also debased) fit aptly together and suit 
well a Fascist world. 

The gist of it is that we are still looking for our philosophy 
of failure and have found nothing final in the various philoso- 
phies of success. The doctrines formed by the aristocrats for 
the benefit of the few break down when the many are restless, 
and they are restless now. On the other hand, the bloodless 
philosophies built up on a mass foundation, such as the 
Marxist philosophy and the Stoic creed, do not satisfy men 
who still hope and are not yet so exhausted that they will just 
“grin and bear it.” At the same time humanitarian religion, 
which brings transcendental things down to the natural level, 
is defeatist in the long run, and in this Nietzsche was right. 
It is not sufficient to help people. One must help them to help 
themselves. Charity should be the exception, not because we 
are deficient in it, but because we have too much of it. When 
there are no poor at all, there will be no one to exercise charity 
on and that is what we desire. If charity has become the rule 
because too many are poor, then something has gone wrong 
with the world. 

Now it is plain that this failure can be put right and will be, 
however long the process will take. When men are back at 
work again under normal conditions, as they were in the 
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medieval centuries, then we shall return once more to the 
individual and ask him with more success to talk about life 
and eternity. From every individual functioning adequately 
it is likely the same answer will come. We like to produce and 
to exert our powers and most of the time we do it well. But. 
we feel inside us a certain flaw of the will and the intellect 
which sometimes hinders us and prevents us doing our best. 
We are lazy perhaps, or over-zealous, bad-tempered or stupid, 
angry perhaps or malicious, we are not quite sure what we 
should be. But since this flaw comes from nature and is part 
of our being we accept it willingly, while fighting against it. 
And if you, as a philosopher, have something to tell us about 
it, why it is there and whether God willed it, we should be 
most glad to know. For when we would succeed we often fail, 
and others with us. Hearing this you, as a philosopher, will 
answer : there is a flaw in the world and a big one too. That 
is why we offer salvation. For God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten Son... There seems, after all, to be 
no answer but this. 
F. McEacuran. 


SUB-CARPATHIAN RUTHENIA 
LITTLE-KNOWN and very beautiful country, only 


some 5,000 square miles, with a three-quarters of a 

million population, has just become one of the factors 
in the tangled scheme of European politics. It has a well- 
marked frontier in the north, one of the most romantic in 
the world, and one of the most perfect. It runs for miles 
along the knife-edge ridge of the Carpathians, scarcely five 
feet wide in places, with a sheer drop into Poland on the one 
side, and Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia on the other. When the 
mists come up it is as wild and lonely as can be, and the 
dripping fir-trees loom out ghost-like about the cleared 
boundary line; and there are masses of wild campanula to 
give colour effect. There was hard fighting here during the war, 
and the remains of trenches and gun emplacements can be 
seen still. If one is inclined that way, and has nothing better 
to do, one may dig up bombs and unexploded shells. .. . Near 
the railway terminus at Urok (pronounce Oorrjok) there is a 
war cemetery—a wonderful situation up there in the mists, 
the Polish frontier not fifty yards away. 

The Carpathians curve round to make the Eastern borders, 
but on the south the frontier is more irregular, crossing from 
one side to the other of the Theiss. The census of 1930 showed 
115,000 Magyars living about the valley of the river between 
Berehovo and Chust. These, of course, provide the reason 
for the partition now decided on. The main-line railway to 
Bucharest runs through this valley, at one point crossing 
into Rumania and running through it for some twenty miles. 
A branch line then takes one back into Ruthenia. Other 
minorities comprise some 95,000 Jews, 35,000 Czechs, a few 
thousand Germans and Rumanians, and some hundreds of 
gypsies, Poles and Yugo-Slavs. The majority call themselves 
Russians, some 450,000, but even these are divided in religion 
between Greek Catholic (Uniat), about 350,000, and Russian 
Orthodox, 100,000. Altogether an intriguing racial and cul- 
tural mix-up, the more marked since each community keeps 
well apart, retaining language, customs, and sometimes 
characteristic costume. 

The capital—one must now use the past tense—was 
Uzhorod, formerly Unghvar, a county town of Hungary, and 
now to become so again. It is a very old city, having existed 
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for perhaps 1,000 years, and was used as an outpost fortress 
by the Hungarians. It was connected with the activities of 
the Magyar Nationalists of the sixteenth to eighteenth cen- 
turies (Bethlen Gabor and the Rakoczy) against the Habs- 
burgs, and suffered several sieges. As a punishment for the 
revolt of 1703 its inhabitants were all made serfs till the 
middle of the nineteenth century! It was here, too, that in 
1645 many of the local Greek Churches joined the “ Union ” 
with Rome to form the Greek Catholic or Uniat Church. 

It is a picturesque place, lying on both sides of the river 
Uz. The main station is some way from the centre of the 
town, to reach which one passes through a quarter almost 
entirely Jewish. Many of the inhabitants wear the long black 
gaberdines, the black low-crowned “ Fagin ” hats. The men 
are all bearded, and men and boys disport long curls over the 
ears. Even those not so distinguished have most of them a 
pretty obvious Jewish physiognomy. The names over the 
shops read Rosenberg, Goldblum, Klein, and so on. It is 
common to be told that all Uzhorod’s 26,000 are Jews, and 
even if this is an exaggeration there must be few who hav’n’t 
some Jewish strain. One may distinguish four categories. 
The very strictly orthodox follow minutely the Law of Moses, 
and have an inconspicuous wooden synagogue outside the 
precincts of the original town. They keep very aloof. A less 
strict and wealthier section have a fine modern synagogue, 
with a striking oriental dome, filled in with coloured glass. 
Then there are Jews who, whilst still acknowledging their 
race, have discarded the gaberdine, and perhaps other things 
appertaining to the religion as well. They own shops in the 
main part of the town, and run the two chief hotels, and are 
pretty prominent generally. Finally, there are many who 
have dropped Judaism altogether. Being usually dark they 
are wont to describe themselves as Magyar. With these may 
be included the many of mixed stock. | 

Officials claim that there is no anti-Semitism. If this be 
true one reason would be that the economic factor does not 
create jealousies, for the Jews have no rivals but themselves. 
Their rivalry is sufficiently keen to keep prices down, so that 
the peasants coming in from the countryside are not seriously 
exploited. This applies to all the towns. On the other hand 
in the villages where perhaps there are only one or two 
“ general” shops, of course run by Jews, the latter have a 
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monopoly, which may be abused. But even in the villages 
intercourse appeared to be friendly. It was common to see 
the “ Jew” standing in front of his shop chatting amicably 
with Gentile customers. But there are some abuses. There is 
the objectionable type of Jew who runs the liquor shop, and 
gets the peasants into his debt. It is common for a peasant to 
say that ‘“ half his cow belongs to the Jew.” Sometimes the 
Jew seems to have a pre-emptive claim on all the peasant’s 
products, so that one cannot even buy a fowl on the ground 
that “the Jew’s”’ permission must first be obtained. How- 
ever, the Czechoslovak authorities are (or were) dealing with 
the matter in a civilised way. They do not persecute the Jew 
or Jews, but tackle the problem from the peasant end. They 
are providing facilities for his education, for learning better 
farming methods, and for agricultural credit, and seek to wean 
him from the drink habit. It is claimed that there has been 
much progress, but there is still drunkenness and rowdiness 
on occasions, and the population as a whole exhibit much 
poverty and backwardness. But it can be said definitely that 
there is great advance from the conditions of Magyar times. 

Of course not all Jews are liquor-vendors and money- 
lenders. The majority are ordinary traders. Others are 
artisans, in metal and textiles. Quite a number are farmers, 
and good sturdy specimens at that. The trouble about them 
indeed is that they are usually much more efficient at the game 
than the Russian peasants, so that they tend to become richer, 
to buy up land, and eventually metamorphose into landlords 
and owners of the village stores. Of course this tendency 
would be cured with the advance of education amongst the 
peasants. The latter are shrewd enough, and quite capable of 
advancement. And they are a friendly charming folk when 
they have not looked too much upon the new wine served 
from the low wooden booths marked with characteristic 
names like Gersh, Oelbaum, Rosenblum in Russian charac- 
ters! Incidentally it is worth remarking that all the wine is 
new, because the native product has no keeping quality, a fact 
providing further excuse (if such were needed) for drinking it 
off in substantial quantities. But it is not the wine, but 
the spirit brewed from potatoes, which causes the chief 
trouble. 

After being told that practically everyone one meets or 
sees is a Jew it is natural to ask wherefore so many churches ? 
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At Uzhorod there is a great Greek Catholic Cathedral, stand- 
ing boldly on one of the lower hills overlooking the river. It 
dates from the nineteenth century, and is rather bare inside, 
the chief objects of interest being silver vessels alleged to 
have been presented to the community by Maria Theresa. 
The principal difference from a Roman Catholic Church is that 
there are no carven images, not even on the crucifix. The 
picturesque old castle nearby is connected with the cult. It 
was presented to the Bishopric by the sempiternal Maria 
Theresa as a theological seminary, and you can still see the 
grave-looking frocked youths passing in and out. There is a 
Roman Catholic Church and a Lutheran one, and finally a 
Russian Orthodox. The latter was built after the war to com- 
memorate fallen Russian soldiers. It is a striking little object 
near the left bank of the UZ, being built of coloured concrete 
in the florid Eastern style reminiscent of St. Basil of Moscow. 
The communities patronising the Christian churches are said 
to come in mainly from the countryside. The Roman Catho- 
lics are chiefly Magyar (and in these days Czech), the 
Lutherans, German and Magyar. Probably a good many de- 
Judaised Jews and “ Non-Aryans” have attached them- 
selves to one or other of these cults. 

The “ countryside ” is indeed always invading the towns, 
and the markets present lively scenes. On week-days there is 
the continual procession of carts, or men and women on foot 
carrying huge bundles of their products. They all wear 
characteristic peasant costumes (Jewish peasants, however, 
being distinguished by their black coats, black hats and bushy 
beards.) Russians and Magyars are clean-shaven as a rule, or 
adorned only by a moustache. Even when the khaki of the 
soldier is donned, the Jews still keep their beards! If it is 
raining (as it often is) the peasants wear heavy sheepskin 
coats. They wear them in the fields, too, where they are 
certainly effective for keeping one dry, if somewhat tiring to 
work in! 

Officials in Uzhorod before the retrocession were mainly 
Czech. The plea was that Ruthenians, having been kept down 
by the Magyars, could not provide the talent (or, it might be 
whispered, the honesty) required. But “ autonomy” was 
already in the air last August. Meanwhile it must be recorded 
that the brief Czech administration had carried out great 
improvements. The streets were being relaid with modern 
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surfacing, and a new quarter, with fine modern buildings, 
houses, banks, administrative quarters, and a “ county hall” 
for the future Parliament under “ autonomy,” was develop- 
ing along the banks of the Uz, where an esplanade has been 
laid out. The place exhibited great possibilities for becoming 
a fine capital town. It ought to be recorded, too, that the 
Czech administration did a great deal for education. Under 
the Magyars there were hardly any schools which taught in 
the Russian tongue. Now, in the whole region, there are over 
a thousand elementary and nursery schools, divided in proper 
proportions. There are four Russian ‘“ Middle” schools, 
three Czechoslovak, two Jewish and one Magyar. There is 
also a gipsy school! 

The country immediately around Uzhorod is rather dull, 
but one can take a train up the valley of the Uz, and get 
scenery beaten only by the High Tatra in Slovakia. The trains 
leave at an uncomfortably early hour, as is their unpleasant 
custom, but in compensation you see the peasants, foresters, 
and Jewish traders going to work or business. And you will 
be fairly certain to find in your carriage at least one Rabbi, 
or anyhow strictly orthodox gentleman, who, at the mystic 
hour of seven, will produce a velvet bag wherefrom he will 
draw the amulets and fillets containing the great words of the 
“ Law ”—“ Behold, the Lord thy God is one God . . . and 
thou shalt love, etc. . . . and these words shall be in thine 
heart . . . and thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thine 
hand, and they shall be as frontlets between thine eyes.” All 
of which he duly proceeds to do, kissing each article as he 
takes it out. Then standing up he reads from his ‘‘ Torah ” 
for twenty minutes or so. Nobody, Jew or Gentile, takes 
much notice, but afterwards Jews (who have not fortified 
themselves thus) come and talk respectfully with the old man, 
doubtless hoping to get some reflection of his holiness. Or you 
may see another old gentleman, with dreamy almost effemi- 
nate face, light auburn hair and beard, and long ringlets 
reaching almost to the chin, sitting reading for the whole 
journey from a sacred book that rests on a velvet cushion 
embroidered with Hebrew letters. 

The inhabited valleys lying between the spurs of the Car- 
pathians are very wild, and houses and villages are as crude 
as can be imagined. Practically everything is built of wood, 
and there area number of sawmills connected with the hardwood 
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industry. This provides a considerable export to London 
for use in the furniture trade. Villages are usually straggling 
untidy hamlets, with a shop at each end and perhaps one in 
the middle, with the invariable Jew standing in front of it. 
Agricultural methods are primitive, but the soil is poor, and 
century-old habits are difficult to change. If the country had 
remained unified a solution would have been to change from 
subsistence farming in these remote valleys, and develop the 
wood industry and electrical power, with a certain amount of 
animal and poultry culture. Extra supplies of food might 
have come from improved methods and organisation in the 
more fertile plains. These plains, now returning to Hungary, 
are intensively but primitively cultivated with maize and sun- 
flower (for seed-oil), tobacco and wine. The tobacco is bad, 
and only smoked by the poorer classes. The population is 
largely Magyar, but curiously even Magyars expressed appre- 
ciation of what the Czechs had done, and even the Germans 
one met—though they announced the usual “ grievances ”— 
expressed no liking for Nazism. 

But the most delightful part of Sub-Carpathian Ruthenia 
is in the east, where the Carpathians curve round to meet the 
Rumanian borders. There are two small towns, Rachov and 
Jasina, and it is not going to be easy to get to them now! 
Rachov is situated on the Theiss, a little below the point 
where it is joined by its tributary, the White Theiss. The 
river flows between the railway station and the main part of 
the town. The latter is quite small, with streams running 
through its streets to join the Theiss. The houses are mostly 
small one-storey affairs, and some are built of wood. The 
setting is beautiful, with wooded mountain slopes rising all 
round, and the air is keen and invigorating. There is an 
excellent hostel—The Tiristky Dum. And as with Uzhorod, 
the first impression one gets is that it is a Jewish town. On 
the Sabbath almost every shop is closed, and grave, bearded 
figures in black robes, flat-crowned hats trimmed with fox 
fur, and long curls over the ears, move solemnly through the 
streets on their way to the synagogue. You can’t even buy 
fruit on the Sabbath, for all the trade is in the hands of the 
Jews! ; 

On Sunday the scene changes. The peasants come flocking 
in from all around, on foot mostly, but some on bicycles ; a 
few, chiefly old people, in country carts. Some have to cross 
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the Theiss by a float drawn along a rope guide. They all wear 
the most gorgeous costumes, men, women and children, 
worked with beautiful embroidery in which red predominates 
amongst blues and yellows. Not even a colour photograph 
could give any idea of the effect when seen under a bright 
sun with the background of glowing green in the fields and 
wayside banks, the darker shades of tree-covered slopes, 
and the sparkle of the running waters, here glittering like a 
diamond, there whipped to snow-white foam by some passing 
gust of wind, or broken against obstructing stones or rocky 
ridges. These costumes are all ‘“ home-made,” the work 
being done chiefly in the long winter evenings by the light 
of sun-flower oil lamps. 

The moving throng times itself to arrive in the town by 
11 o’clock when the church services begin. If you turn back 
with the same purpose you will hardly meet a soul unless it 
be an occasional Jewish peasant family, or an “‘ emancipated ” 
youth in ordinary dress on a bicycle. In the town itself, just 
before 11 o’clock the sight is noteworthy. All along the main 
street is a sea of gorgeous costumes, broken only by occasional 
Jewish women who wear ordinary Western dress. And the 
Jewish pedlars are busy now, taking all the money the 
peasants have to spend. There is a regular Sunday fair going 
on for the supply of “ pins and poking-sticks of steel, what 
maids lack from head to heel,”’ and more prosaic things like 
soap (apparently civilisation here has marched so far), 
toothbrushes, braces, scissors. There are stalls with fruit and 
cakes and sweetmeats, with the prettiest children in the world 
(at least they seem so in their delightful costumes) crowding 
round them, and attracting* “ crowns” (about 2d.) from the 
pockets of soft-hearted tourists. Outside one church the 
obliging Israelite—tell it not in Gath—was ready to supply 
crudely painted “ikons” of the Madonna and Son, in highly 
decorative but tawdry frames. Business is business. But, 
apparently by some convention, though the pedlars have it all 
their own way, Jewish shops don’t open on Sunday morning. 

The principal church stands facing the bridge over the 
Theiss, and is Greek Catholic. It was crammed full, with 
people standing at the back, and the singing was good to hear. 
There is also a Russian Orthodox Church away on the oppo- 
site side of the river. It is built entirely of wood, the interior 

* I don’t want to give the impression they begged—they didn’t. 
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brightly but pathetically decorated with crude paintings on 
wood, and garlands of paper rosettes. The community is 
entirely peasant and very poor. The synagogues are elusive, 
being just ordinary square-built structures standing incon- 
spicuously amongst the houses. But if you look down on one 
a above, you will see the Star of David traced out on the 
roof. 

The surrounding country is all most beautiful. There are 
several modest mountains that can be comfortably climbed, 
culminating in the lordly Pop Ivan (Father John) of some 
6,000 feet. The chief, one might say the only, industry is 
“wood.” Rivers run down all the valleys, and at some high 
point most of them are dammed, with wooden dams filled in 
with stones and provided with sluices. The felled trees, 
stripped of their branches, are rolled down the mountain slopes 
to the bed of the river, and when a sufficient number have 
collected, the sluices are opened and the logs washed down 
till they reach the sawmills. 

The political future of this fascinating land is uncertain. 
Hungary, with the approval of Poland, would like to absorb 
it all, in order to strengthen the barrier against the “‘ Drang 
nach Osten.” Mussolini would approve this, too. And now 
that Hungary has got back the fertile plains, with UZhorod 
and Mukacevo, it seems likely that the mountain valleys must 
follow. One can only hope that the political change will not 
suspend the advance the people were making in both material 
and spiritual development under the brief period of Czech 
rule. 

A. S. Exwe.t-Sutton. 


NON-VIOLENCE IN ISRAEL. 


BOUT seven hundred years before the commencement 
Ae the Christian Era the Assyrians, having developed 
in the direction of military aggression, found that no 
man need labour at home, nor yet pay taxes, so long as the 
bowmen and the pikemen together with their shield-bearers 
could march forth and conquer the world. A successful raid 
upon a neighbouring people meant tribute in the form of 
slaves, and articles of virtu, enough to pay amply for the 
foray and leave a surplus. Such was the reward of a nation 
that faithfully served its war-god: so woe betide the stub- 
born foe that burned its crops, destroyed its agricultural 
implements, and put up a determined resistance. If, after the 
defeat of their armies in pitched battle, such a people showed 
a tendency to turn lethal weapons against the oncoming 
hordes of Assyria, then they were obviously not very likely 
to become docile slaves, and it seemed reasonable, under a 
primitive military system, to exterminate such very trouble- 
some folk—besides, was not such dogged defence a slight 
upon the unconquerable deity who inspired and led the 
Assyrian fighting forces ? 

The ten tribes of the Hebrews, resident in the northern 
kingdom of Judea, being themselves warriors of no mean 
calibre, and having, too, an invincible war-god of their own 
to serve, neither gave nor expected quarter when “the 
Assyrian came down like a wolf on the fold”; but, in spite 
of minor successes here and there along the battle front, the 
aggressive Assyrian ultimately triumphed, and, taking into 
consideration all the conditions of the warfare of the period, 
it is fruitless to surmise upon the possibilities of the survival 
of the vanquished. Notwithstanding the absence of machine- 
gun and poison gas, of air raid and liquid fire, the total male 
population, small indeed by comparison with modern figures, 
would have been completely exterminated, the women and 
children made captive, and ultimately assimilated. 

Those theorists who trace the ten “lost” tribes to all 
corners of the real and imaginary globe—to the British Isles 
no less than to lost Atlantis—demonstrate quite clearly their 
own total ignorance of the methods of primitive warfare, and 
of the social conditions that made such methods, not a matter 
of mercy and the milk of human kindness, or the lack of it, 
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but of applied economics. There is absolutely no reason to 
assume that after the completion of the Assyrian invasion, 
any considerable body of Hebrews remained either to tell the 
tale, or to migrate to the British Isles, or even set afoot the 
germ of a renaissance of Hebrew culture locally. Such com- 
plete extermination was (and still is) the reward of valour 
when faced by an aggressive and an unscrupulous foe. 
However, if the ten tribes of the northern kingdom were 
annihilated to a man, there were still two tribes of Hebrews 
left in the southern kingdom: lambs for the slaughter no 
doubt, had the Assyrian phalanx come on; but the reign of 
a bully being proverbially short-lived, among nations no less 
than among individuals, the Assyrian war-god found himself 
beset by a deity after his own kidney, one with “ an ensnaring 
net which encircles the hostile land” ; and as the military 
power of Babylonia grew, so the wars of Assyria became 
desperate defences rather than arrogant aggressions. This 
circumstance saved from either extinction or assimilation the 
two Hebrew tribes of Southern Judea; hence culture flour- 
ished under the guidance of pious priests, and worthy kings ; 
and if, by the efforts of chance, either the former or the latter 
proved corrupt or tyrannical, the kind fates, having perhaps 
a benign eye cast upon futurity, arranged affairs so that both 
calamities did not beset the people at the same time. 
Manasseh, the King, cruel and oppressive, was counter- 
balanced in the interests of culture by good priests who codi- 
fied the Deuteronomic Law, and concealed it in a safe and 
secret place in the Temple of the Lord at Jerusalem. There it 
would doubtless have remained had it not been that in the 
succeeding reign the land was blessed by that worthy though 
youthful monarch, Josiah, who, in the eighteenth year of his 
sovereignty and the twenty-sixth of his age, gave orders to 
Hilkiah, the high priest, to take silver and “ deliver it into 
the hands of the doers of the work . . . to repair the breaches 
of the house, unto the carpenters and builders, and masons, 
and to buy timber and hewn stone to repair the house” 
(2 Kings xxii, 3 sgq.). In other words, extensive reno- 
vations were undertaken in the Temple, and during the 
course of the work the Book of Deuteronomy came to light. 
“ And Hilkiah the high priest said unto Shaphan the scribe, 
I have found the book of the law in the house of the Lord. ... 
And Shaphan read it before the king. And it came to pass, 
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when the king had heard the words of the book of the law, 
that he rent his clothes ” (2 Kings xxii, 8 sqq.). It was clear 
that all sections of the community fell very short of the high 
moral standard set in that document, and the young king, 
together with his counsellors, concluded that the mumbling 
and rumbling of the mighty storm, which was to be heard in 
contemporary international politics, was but a warning from 
the ever-merciful Jehovah. Perhaps, if the Children of Israel 
abandoned their false gods—hedonism symbolised by Baal 
or what you will—the oncoming destruction might be averted. 

The young king and his advisers, possibly history-conscious, 
were not unmindful of the catastrophe which, about a century 
earlier, had befallen their brethren of the northern kingdom ; 
and this utter defeat they attributed, not to inferior military 
ability on the part of the defenders, nor yet to superior force 
of numbers with the aggressor, but entirely to the Hebrews’ 
disobedience to their almighty God, and the consequent 
withdrawal of His aid in the combat. It seemed obvious that 
the Assyrian invasion had been, and that the expected forth- 
coming Babylonian invasion would be, the direct result of 
the Children of Israel’s delinquency, and their slackness in 
matters of religious ritual, for the storm, the wind, the seed- 
time and harvest being in His hands, it followed or seemed to 
follow that political affairs no less were controlled from on 
high. “‘ Thou shalt have none other gods but Me,” was the 
commandment, yet, owing to laxity in religious observances 
— Thus saith the Lord, Behold, I will bring evil upon this 
place, and upon the inhabitants thereof, even all the words 
of the book which the King of Judah hath read: because 
they have forsaken me, and have burned incense unto other 
gods. ... And the king sent, and they gathered unto him all 
the elders of Judah and of Jerusalem ... and he read in their 
ears all the words of the book of the covenant which was 
found in the house of the Lord ” (2 Kings xxii, 16-17 ; xxiii, 
I 5qq.). 

Jehovah was surely powerful to save as well as to destroy, 
and since He would do the latter to transgressors, He might 
reasonably be expected to do the former for the righteous. 
A religious reformation seemed to be the best method of 
defending the land against the invading armies of the Baby- 
lonians, for if the nation were righteous the Lord would not 
permit the people to perish. 
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One of the most outstanding evils of the age was that the 
Israelites still worshipped in among green trees, in the “ high 
places’ where the idolatrous population, who, for their 
iniquities, had been dispossessed of the land in days gone by, 
had set up their shrines, and offered sacrifice to heathen deities. 
Who could tell what abominations before the Lord might be 
performed in these antique sacred glades? ‘ For when I 
brought them into the land, which I lifted up mine hand to 
give unto them, then they saw every high hill, and every thick 
tree, and they offered there their sacrifices, and there they 
presented the provocation of their offerings, there also they 
made their sweet savour, and they poured out their drink 
offerings ” (Ezekiel xx, 28). So the young King Josiah, with 
implicit trust in the power and justice of God, determined 
upon a course of conduct that should satisfy the Lord, for in 
the book of the law it clearly said: ‘‘ Ye shall utterly destroy 
all places, wherein the nations which ye shall possess served 
their gods, upon the high mountains, and upon the high hills, 
and under every green tree: and ye shall overthrow their 
altars, and break their pillars, and burn their groves with fire ; 
and ye shall hew down the graven images of their gods. And 
ye shall destroy the names of them” (Deut. xii, 2-3). 

We can picture the militant priests setting out from Jerusa- 
lem, and travelling into the remote and rural districts, where, 
in spite of the distress of the peasantry, the old groves were 
destroyed as the enthusiasts cried, “‘ Hear O Israel, the Lord 
thy God. The Lord is one God” (Shema), followed by the 
declaration that His was one Temple, and that at Jerusalem. 
After this the simple country folk needs must make a long 
pilgrimage on foot over dale and down to offer sacrifice at the 
Temple of the one true God. The Children of Israel had indeed 
become “‘ the people of the book,” and the last vestige of 
pagan rite was removed from their religion. Now Jehovah 
must undoubtedly be pleased with his chosen people, and, 
come what may, their trust in Him, implicit and unshakable, 
must be rewarded: but still, international affairs remained 
menacing—the rising tide of Babylonian pomp and power 
threatened to overwhelm the land. In the words of Sir James 
Frazer : “ Menaced by the extinction of their political inde- 
pendence, it apparently never occurred to them to betake 
themselves to those merely carnal weapons to which a less 
religious people would instinctively turn in such an emergency. 
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To build fortresses, to strengthen the walls of Jerusalem, to 
arm and train the male population, to seek the aid of foreign 
allies,—these were measures which to the gentile mind com- 
mon sense might seem to dictate, but which to the Jew might 
appear to imply an impious distrust of Jehovah, who alone 
could save his people from their enemies ” (Place of the Law 
in Jewish History). 

Thus it was, on a basis of pure religion, and as a result of 
absolute trust in God, the ancient Jews conceived of non- 
violent behaviour in the event of military aggression ; and 
barely a generation later they were given the opportunity of 
putting their pious theory into practice. The Babylonian 
armies, resistless as a spring tide, came flooding over the land, 
but not a bow was drawn against them: unhindered they 
swept down upon the city of Jerusalem, from whence they 
carried off the king and the flower of his people into captivity, 
as easily as they drove the flocks and herds before them. 
Prisoners being valuable products of war, it is not likely that 
any were killed, provided they were healthy, and suitable for 
sale in the slave markets. 

Does this complete capture of the land and the entire 
alienation of the people prove the theory of pacifism false? 
No doubt the less pious, or the more militaristically-minded 
in Israel, at that time, were not slow in declaring that it did ; 
of boasting that an armed force could have defeated the 
incoming armies ; but to-day, looking down the telescope of 
time, we of Christian civilised Europe of the twentieth 
century A.D. can (provided always that we avoid the Nelson 
touch!) see quite clearly how eminently successful this, the 
first recorded instance of non-violence, really was. Had 
Josiah instituted, in place of the religious reformation, a 
military dictatorship, the Jews might have put up a very 
good fight, but it is hardly conceivable that they could have 
defeated, or even resisted for long, the conquering march of 
Babylon. 

Still, it is reasonable to assume that as captives in a strange 
land they bewailed their hard lot, and murmured against God, 
against the king and against the priests who had so authori- 
tatively denounced violence as a means of preservation ; 
and the years passed on. That which had been a great and a 
mighty people, possessed of a land and a political inde- 
pendence, gradually assumed the status of an alien grozp, 
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bound by that great book (perhaps the greatest in all the 
classic literature of the world), i.e. the Torah—the Law. In 
captivity, to the Book of Deuteronomy was added the Book 
of Leviticus, and in the heart of a pagan land the worship of 
the one true God flourished. 

Meanwhile the Aryan hordes of the North, following in the 


__ footsteps of their Semitic predecessors, built up an aggressive 


military machine, and Babylon fell before the onslaught of 
these barbarians. Aryans out of Persia, led by Cyrus the 
Great, invading the proud and hitherto unconquered land, 
found in the midst an inoffensive, highly moral people who, 
dispossessed and enslaved, were a people yet, keepers of a 
stringent and strange code of laws, worshippers of an 
abstract deity, and spiritually unconquerable. This, the first 
Aryan contact, was a matter for rejoicing among the Jewish 
people, for Cyrus the Great released them from their cap- 
tivity and restored them to their native land, where they 
once more developed a national consciousness and erected a 
politico-economic system on the sound foundation of their 
national religious creed—the Torah. Famed for their just 
dealings, strict commercial integrity, and prompt payments, 
they built up a world power and at length set military guards 
upon their caravan routes. Meanwhile, westward over the 
blue deep of the Mediterranean, Rome was growing for good 
or ill, and history repeating itselfi—Titus destroyed Jerusalem, 
and sacked the Temple. 

Once again a subject people, it became the duty of the 
Hebrew priests to convert the pride of nationalism into the 
fervour of religious feeling ; hence, the Pharisees, following the 
lead in pacifism set by the Levitical priests of old, harped on 
the Law—the Law—the Law, and, misunderstood even to 
this day, earned for themselves, in the estimation of the 
superficial-minded, the appellation of prime hypocrites. Not- 
withstanding this, the work of religious reform was success- 
fully carried through, and the Jews, once more dispossessed, 
wandered forth, a non-militant, law-loving minority, their 
Siva Torah (Scroll of Law) carried, sacred and dear as life 
itself, in their arms, as, midst insults and blows, they were 
driven from one foul European ghetto to the next, spurned, 
spat upon, robbed, and not infrequently slaughtered in herds 
like cattle contaminated by foot-and-mouth disease. Yet, 
through all these vicissitudes “the people of the book” 
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remain a people, the manifold Hitlers of two thousand years 
having failed to exterminate them, or divorce them from the 
Torah of God. a 

The Jewish people, saved from extinction by conceiving of, 
and putting into practice, the “ Christian” ideal of non- 
violent resistance to aggression, became very much the 
“ chosen ”? people inasmuch as they have preserved the Bible, 
and propagated the basic creed of the fatherhood of the 
abstract God—the creed out of which both Christianity and 
Mohammedanism have grown. Not only in sacred affairs, 
however, is this, the modern West, a debtor to the Jews, and 
an inheritor of the wholesome effect of non-violence in Israel. 
Pent up in European ghettos the Jewish people evolved an 
intensely urban consciousness, and developed laws beneficial 
to the town-dwelling community long before the need for 
such was felt by gentile neighbours. The question of party 
walls, ownership of upper stories of dwelling-houses without 
reference to the land, of the right of privacy, and of the for- 
mation of commercial combines to preserve goodwill, were all 
matters satisfactorily settled by Jews in the Middle Ages. 

Jewish benefactions to Western culture are so numerous 
that a vast literature exists on the subject; yet even here in 
England, the Jewish community, which has provided not one 
model for Tussaud’s “Chamber of Horrors” but many for 
her gallery of great men, finds it necessary to speak up in its 
own defence. 

The rising tide of anti-Semitism, which is the direct result 
of, and inversely, the main support of, gangster politics in the 
world to-day, is so grave a sign of the death throes of culture 
that all who read aright stand stark and appalled beneath the 
forecast shadow of the calamity that is imminent. The last 
shred of finesse and chivalry having been abandoned in both 
the theory and practice of war, it would appear that pacifism 
and pacifism alone is the hope of the world; and if, in 
accordance with custom, precedent is sought in history, then 
the modern West must turn once more to the ancient East, 
and through the pages of the Bible learn that pacifism in 
the days of Josiah the King saved the Jews who survive, a 
distinct and admirable people, in spite of the tremendous 
odds against them, which they have pacifically resisted for 
over two and a half millennia. 


Juuian FRANKLYN. 


YELLOW: BUTTERFLIES. 
7 Rete first impression gathered by looking at the incredible 


thousands of a museum collection of butterflies is of an 

endless kaleidoscope of colour. It seems that there can 
be no tone or shade, no combination of tints which the mind 
of man could conceive, that nature has omitted to lay on this 
most gorgeous of her palettes. More considered examination 
shows that these colours are, to a large extent, grouped in 
families. Here there will be a long series of metallic blues, 
there dark sombre tints prevail: the reds in one group have 
a scarlet note, those in another are carmine, and although it 
would be fatal to try and classify butterflies on merely their 
colour schemes, an experienced lepidopterist can usually 
assign an unfamiliar species to its proper family at sight. 

In spite of all the astonishing variety, the more one studies 
butterflies, the more apparent it becomes that one funda- 
mental colour underlies all this exquisite painting and if, in 
the course of study, descriptions of species are read, it will 
soon become certain. The word “ fulvous ” constantly recurs, 
whether the insects be the modestly tinted beauties of the 
British Isles, or the brilliant denizens of the tropics. Whole 
families of butterflies are richly yellow, varying from deepest 
orange to palest primrose, while many which, at first sight, 
seem anything but yellow, are found on closer inspection to 
have a fulvous foundation, overlaid, it may be, with darker 
markings. It is specially notable in moths, the larger propor- 
tion of which have their undersides of uniform fulvous shades, 
whatever vagaries of colour and pattern appear on the upper 
surface. So constant is this underside colour in moths that it is 
rare for the underside even to be mentioned in a description. 
This uniformity fits in perfectly with what we know concern- 
ing the evolution of butterfly colouring. Scarcely any will 
dispute the statement that it is protective, the dominant if 
not the only weapon with which butterflies can hold their own 
in a complex and warring world. In this eternal struggle the 
underside of a moth only participates for a brief, but none 
the less significant period, to which I will call attention later : 
at all other times the patterns and colours of the upperside 
come into action, for the underside is completely concealed. 

I have used the term butterfly as the French use papillon, 
to mean any member of the order Lepidoptera—an ugly, 
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awkward word, if ever there was one—because there is really 
no hard and fast dividing line between butterflies and moths. 
The French, it is true, speak of Papillon du jour and du nuit, 
but although this is perhaps the most satisfactory division, 
it is not conclusive, because there are plenty of moths which 
are as active in full sunlight as any butterfly, though differing 
greatly from butterflies in structure. Perhaps the most obvious 
difference between butterflies and moths is the manner in 
which the wings are disposed at rest. Moths dump their 
wings flat or fold them to the sides of the body in various 
ingenious ways, but butterflies carry them erect, closely 
pressed together above the body. In this extremely simple 
manner the bright and conspicuous colouring, almost in- 
variably confined to the upper surface of the wings, is in- 
stantly hidden, closed up so effectively that the insect often 
seems to disappear completely. In addition to concealing the 
vivid colour, this action immediately reduces the visible 
surface by half, and if the alighting butterfly intends to 
remain and perhaps sleep, it halves the exposed area once 
more by sliding the upper wings back between the lower. 

These rigid habits explain clearly enough for a child to 
understand the distribution of colour on the wings of the 
butterfly. The bright colours are intended only for display 
during flight, the dull or cryptic patterns of the underside are 
to aid in concealment. The perfection of this arrangement and 
the certainty of its purpose are emphasised by the trifling 
circumstance that the tip of the upper wing, which projects 
a little beyond the lower when drawn back, is invariably 
coloured, in harmony not with the rest of the upper wing but 
with the lower one. Mark this, for instance, in those rich 
orange, black-spotted fritillaries, where the central part of 
the upper wing is coloured beneath almost as above, while the 
tip has the paler and often greenish tint of the under-wing, 
even to the possession of silver spots fitting exactly to a 
glittering pattern on the lower wing. See it again in the Red 
Admiral and Painted Lady, where most brilliant red, white 
and blue bands and spots disappear in the sleeping attitude 
and the projecting tip cannot be distinguished from the lower 
wing; more significantly still, perhaps, in the common 
cabbage butterfly, whose upper wing tip is the same powdery 
yellow as the lower wing. 

If a number of butterflies, say a hundred species, were 
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selected at random from a world-wide collection and divided 
into two parts, one containing the darker and the other the 
lighter than average, it would be found on inquiry that the 
natural habitat of most, if not all, the light ones, is open or 

desert ” country, while the dark ones are forest dwellers. 
There would inevitably be exceptions, but in every instance 
these would prove to be species of a family whose members, 
on the whole, conform to the rule—for some special reason 
these have wandered from their normal sphere. A notable 
example is the British “‘ Wood White,” almost the only one 
of an enormous family of desert butterflies to be encountered 
in woodland shades, and this may well account for its rarity. 

It is clear that in open country a light colour is not so 
conspicuous as a dark one, while light colours stand out boldly 
in the partial gloom of trees; and this is most positive evidence 
that the colours, varied though they be, are adapted on broad 
lines to environment. Whether they belong to the woodland 
or the desert system, yellow has outstanding advantages over 
any other colour when the issue is one of exposure or conceal- 
ment. If two objects exactly similar in other ways are 
respectively blue and yellow of such depth and intensity that 
they are equally visible in full sunlight, it will be found that 
the degree of decreased visibility in weaker light accelerates 
much more rapidly in the yellow object, which will, in fact, 
cease to be visible long before the blue. This is so manifestly 
advantageous that scarcely any other evidence is needed to 
explain why so many desert species are bright yellow, especi- 
ally on the undersides, which are exposed during the hours of 
darkness. 

The prevalence of yellow shades, particularly on the under- 
sides of moths, makes it at least probable that the primitive 
forms in this order were all more or less yellow. The colour on 
a butterfly wing is, I should imagine, the most plastic in 
nature, for it is laid on in the form of minute scales over- 
lapping like the tiles of a roof. It has no connection with the 
structure of the wing or its functions as a flying organ, nor 
does it, like fur of mammals or feathers of birds, serve other 
purposes, as the conservation of heat. Any changes which 
take place are concerned solely with the appearance of the 
creature; and without labouring the point too much I can 
safely assert that it has two functions only—concealment 
from enemies and attraction for friends. The final stage in the 
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butterfly’s fourfold metamorphosis is a purely reproductive 
one, in which the pairing of sexes and deposition of eggs in 
suitable situations are the only objects. Mating takes place 
on the wing and the fact that bright colour such as appears 
on the upper side of butterfly wings and on the under-wings 
in moths, is visible only when they expand in flight, makes it 
certain that sexual attraction is the purpose of brilliant colour 
and pattern. 

The period during which butterflies are a-wing is compara- 
tively brief. Few are found flying in temperate latitudes 
except between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m. less than one-third of the 
twenty-four hours, and even during this period flight is not 
continuous. Many species, whether diurnal or nocturnal, have 
very restricted times of flight, perhaps not more than an hour 
or so daily. For the rest of the time they remain motionless, 
sitting on stems, leaves or flowers, their bright sexual allures 
hidden, their cryptic underside markings blended perfectly 
with their chosen resting-places. They resemble leaves, alive 
or dead, flower-buds and seed-pods: pieces of stick, bird 
droppings, stones and earth, bark of trees, anything, in fact, 
which is the normal environment of the creature; and, as a 
rule, the more closely a butterfly is identified with a particular 
object, the more nearly will its appearance resemble it. The 
Common Veneer or grass moths, for example, are able to fold 
their wings into a tight roll, so that when they alight on a 
grass stem they mimic the flower or fruit of the grass. 

I remember seeing for the first time several specimens of 
the beautiful Pandora Fritillary flying round a Robinia tree. 
Every now and then one would disappear and as it had mani- 
festly alighted on the tree I carefully examined all the 
branches within reach. There were dozens of these butterflies 
resting on the twigs, their wings tightly closed and drooping 
from the stems in exactly the same way as the leaflets. The 
exactness with which the green colour of the hind-wings 
matched the leaves was most striking, and the irregular silvery 
lines breaking up the colour increased the resemblance so that 
concealment was almost as complete as if the insects had been 
covered over. 

This incident suggested to my mind why the majority of 
butterflies have yellowish undersides. With few exceptions 
they are all associated with plants, some with a large variety 
of more or less allied species, but most with only one species. 
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In their feeding, caterpillar stage, their natural situation is on 
the leaves, and it is a commonplace that, for the most part, 
caterpillars are green, and, moreover, green of the same shade 
and tone as the leaf. Indeed, seeing that the colour is in 
the first instance derived directly from the leaf, it would be 
strange if it were otherwise. There are, of course, plenty of 
caterpillars which resemble other things—twigs with or 
without thorns, spiders, woodlice and so on—but always some 
cryptic resemblance is palpable when the creature is studied 
in its natural environment ; and since the necessity of sexual 
attraction does not arise in this stage, there is no clash of 
interests causing the complicated variation seen in the winged 
stage. The comparative uniformity among caterpillars is as 
obvious as the immense variety among butterflies. 

Generally speaking, the stages of butterfly growth follow 
closely that of the plant. Newly hatched caterpillars are found 
on the bright green tender foliage, which, by the time the 
feeding and resting stages have passed, is becoming mature 
and even sere. In real desert country, where these yellow 
butterflies are the most abundant, this stage is swift to the 
verge of hectic. Seasonal rainstorms awaken the vegetation 
and rouse the insects to active life. In a few weeks, spring 
growth has been followed by drying and fading foliage ; and 
butterflies reaching the winged stage at this time burst from 
the chrysalis to a world, not primarily green, but yellow or 
brown. The butterfly leaving its chrysalis is incapable of 
flight, its wings being crumpled and soft, and it sometimes 
remains hanging for hours. This is a time of great peril, for 
the creature though sluggish is not entirely motionless, com- 
pact and partly hidden : it has lost, too, its protective armour. 
Its only hope of escape is invisibility and of all the colours 
which would, at this time, provide the most perfect camou- 
flage, none could be so universally useful as yellow. It is note- 
worthy that when such butterflies as Pierinae are white or 
very pale yellow on the upper side, they have a large propor- 
tion of deeper yellow on the underside, especially of the hind- 
wings. The significance of the uniform fulvous undersides of 
moths also strikes one at this point, for it is only when it 
leaves the pupal envelope with crumpled, useless wings that 
this part of a moth is visible. When they have expanded and 
developed it is no longer exposed. 

When we consider the varied conditions which have 
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operated since the first butterflies came into being, their 
distribution into regions with varied climate and altered flora, 
we can, if we appreciate the significance of this yellow colour, 
have little difficulty in accounting for variations from it. The 
tendency to green on the hind-wings of butterflies associated 
with more or less evergreen trees ; the deep sombre browns of 
those which hibernate in districts where deciduous trees are 
predominant ; the dots and dashes of the enormous family 
of “ blues,” affording concealment in the open, no matter 
what kind of grass they alight on. As I have pointed out, 
scale colouring is the most plastic medium of painting con- 
ceivable, and in a single species like the common blue, or the 
Tiger moth, long series of variations are readily discovered. 
Butterfly colouring is, indeed, the most mutable natural 
phenomenon. It is necessary that it should be so, for it is 
impossible, in this group, as it is in many others, to discover 
alternative aids to survival. For the butterfly, the invisible 
cloak is the only security. 
HersBert Mace. 
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So Wuat? 
"Tit: hushed bewilderment that followed the Peace of 


Munich was even more symbolic of the kind of con- 

ditions and the type of men on whom depends the 
peace of the world than was the crisis that preceded it. Many 
of the plain people began to wonder what the next “ crisis ” 
would bring. This paper is written six weeks after Mr. 
Chamberlain and Herr Hitler signed their famous declaration 
about their two countries never wanting to go to war again 
and about making consultation the method of resolving any 
future difficulty. Yet so far no precise intimation has been 
made from the one side about the nature of future claims 
outside Europe, nor from the other side about the policy by 
which it proposes to meet them. The vast suffering masses 
who will pay the penalty if next time there is to be no deus ex 
machina to rescue them from the politicians’ mischief are left 
in complete ignorance of what their governments propose to 
do about it. Why should not Herr Hitler state his further 
policy ? Why should not Mr. Chamberlain state his answer to 
it? Why should not the resultant discrepancy be the subject 
of immediate conference? Must the world for ever live from 
hand to mouth, uncertain what the political bosses will next 
explode? 

The more experience one has of the ways of high diplomacy 
the more difficult one finds it to understand them. The abiding 
truth seems to be that the nations as organised societies have 
not progressed beyond the stage where governments grab 
what they can either without a fight, or after a fight if they 
think they can win. War is still the instrument of national 
policies, and greed is still the motive. That is why the British 
Government immediately after the signing of what amounted 
to a pledge of peace with Germany redoubled its armaments 
for potential use against Germany, and why the German 
Government took the pretext of British rearmament for a 
further intensification of its own armaments. The plain fact 
was that Britain in the last week of September was not in a fit 
state to engage in war with Germany, and Germany knew it ; 
and that though both Governments protested their desire for 
peace and for disarmament, they neither of them trusted each 
other to honour that protestation in its elementary meaning. 
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Who shall argue, in the present stage of human evolution, 
that the British Government was wrong in maintaining that 
a limitation of armaments by agreement was an unattainable 
ideal so long as British armed force was far below the German 
in strength; that in other words it would be Germany’s 
policy to reduce and stabilise proportionately from the 
present level? Herr Hitler in effect admitted as much on 
November 6th, when speaking at Weimar he said: “ My 
principle is that the German is either the first soldier or he is 
no soldier at all. And as they cannot, will not, be no soldiers, 
they are the first soldiers. .. . If the rest of the world speaks 
of disarmament, we are fully ready, but under one condition, 
that first there be a disarmament of the war agitation.” By 
“‘ war agitation ” he meant British rearmament coupled with 
the bellicose attitude of the Opposition spokesmen at West- 
minster. No offer came from him that he would disarm down 
to Britain’s strength. So the armaments race went on in the 
egregious name of a desire for disarmament, neither side 
stating what the objects were that they hoped to achieve 
through the rivalry of force, on whatever level that force 
might ultimately be stabilised. 

Those of us who were young enough during the last war to 
see plainly the nature of what was happening, and old enough 
to see through the thin deceptions of the statesmen in every 
country who conducted the war, were astonished by many 
things, but by none more than by this: that even when the 
war had been in progress for four years, no statesman would 
say what his country was fighting for, except for vague and 
nonsensical ideologies such as “ honour,” “ liberty ” and the 
like. In the British House of Commons, the Government of 
the day was asked long after the war had started to state its 
war aims. And the Government of the day refused to state 
them, the argument presumably being that the enemy must 
not know what we were fighting for, or at the least that we 
must not commit ourselves to a programme, lest victory 
should give us the opportunity to grab still more. 

So now, we are given the spectacle of Britain and Germany 
arming against each other, declaring their desire for peace, 
disarmament, and the settling of disputes by negotiation, yet 
refusing to state what exactly they want. Herr Hitler 
obviously—and in this he is little worse and no better than 
his forerunners in any other country in the world—quite 
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simply wants what he can get. It is necessary, therefore, to 
consider international affairs from the lowest basis of human 
conduct. There is no higher yardstick than that of unbridled 
greed and of the relative strength to indulge it. It is in such a 
spirit that we must assess the true chances of future peace in 
Europe. By the most melancholy of all the circumstances, 
we cannot accept at their face value the high-sounding moral 
precepts enunciated by the political leaders. From time 
immemorial governments have devastated the earth with 
prayers in their throats. It is one of the deepest of philoso- 
phical puzzles that the plain and gross stupidity of war is 
countenanced and even justified by sanctimonious argument. 

In the last week of September political argument was con- 
ducted on the sanction of war. Herr Hitler would probably 
not himself deny that he used the threat of war as a means to 
his end. And the world must dance to so macabre a tune. 
Civilisation, deriving in its origin from a collective instinct of 
self-preservation, has been perverted into the chief instrument 
of man’s destruction. Armed forces, the presumptive means 
to a nation’s security, are the guarantee that the nation will 
suffer periodic devastation. Is it impossible that the vicious 
circle should ever be broken? In the present circumstances, 
where armaments are accumulated on a greater scale than 
has ever been known in the history of the world, is there no 
ray of hope? Particular issues and particular circumstances, 
such as those arising from Central Europe and from com- 
petitive annexation of colonies, are mere manifestations of 
the greater problem. Unless one is to despair of the human 
race and to accept as proved the failure of whatever divinity 
conceived of the human race as the highest experiment in life, 
it is necessary to seek and to find an explanation of this 
human tradition of mutual massacre. 

Science has made its most spectacular advances in quite 
modern times. The navigation of human beings through the 
air in craft designed on the pattern of living birds, navigation 
under the sea that apes the technique of living fish, the 
mastery of air waves as the transmitting medium for sound 
and sight over vast distances: these are inventions that fall 
within the memory of our time. In our time, too, and by a 
proportionate progress, the technique of war has made 
spectacular advances. The whole weight of scientific achieve- 
ment is trained, not only upon the purposes of human amenity 
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and benefit, but upon those of human destruction. Yet there’s 
a divinity that shapes our ends, despite the stupidity of those 
who would obstruct it. The very progress of scientific and 
military technique must in the end ensure, by a sort of 
homeeopathic principle, the rescue of mankind from their 
sway. When the last world war started aeroplanes were in 
their infancy. Blériot did not cross the Channel till 1909. The 
first British aeroplanes that crossed the Channel after the 
war started could carry only enough petrol for the twenty- 
mile hop. The British Government (for instance) could in 
1914 comfortably send an expeditionary force across the sea 
to do its bidding. But now? There are those of us who 
remember the last week of July 1914 and the last week of 
September 1938. In the former case the dominant popular 
concern was that of chasing alleged German spies round the 
coast, of spotting flash-light apparatus alleged childishly to 
be sending messages to “the enemy.” It really was, in the 
retrospect, rather childish. In the second case the urgent 
prospect of war sent gas masks to millions of homes in the 
country, threw up trenches in every park. An expeditionary 
force? No one gave it a thought. 

The really stupid people, who do not recognise and therefore 
cannot welcome the potential effects of that difference, are 
behaving as stupid people always will. They are suggesting 
that the governments should exchange undertakings about 
poison gas, that the bombing of civilians should be foresworn. 
Why? So that the governments may continue to wage their 
wars without danger to their own armchairs? There is not a 
chance that the stupid people will achieve the slightest success 
in their propaganda. When the next war starts, and within a 
few hours of its starting, long before an expeditionary force 
could go into its first action, politicians, men, women and 
children will be exterminated by the million. That fact is 
known. The politicians of the four Western European Powers 
were badly scared in the last month of September. That is as 
good a state of affairs as could be. Let the scientists make 
aircraft more and more devastating in range and power. Let 
it be known that Berlin, London, Paris and Rome will equally 
be razed to the ground as soon as war begins. And war will 
not begin. Who knows but that the war that did not happen 
in the last week of September 1938 did not happen because 
of the general realisation of what would be involved? Herr 
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Hitler’s own funkhole in his Berchtesgaden fortress would 
not have saved him. If only war could so certainly cease to be 
a sheltered enterprise that the heads of governments that 
made it would be as likely to be shot to bits as anyone else, 
then men could turn their minds in security to other pre- 
occupations than those of war. 

It is arguable that the disguised blessing above suggested 
is confined at present to the Great Powers of Western Europe. 
A distinction has also to be made between “ great” or 
““ world ” wars on the one hand and minor wars on the other. 
The last “ great war ” was so called in the main because the 
Great Powers of Europe were fighting against each other ; 
that national organisations on the biggest scale were using 
their immense resources in men, material and wealth in an 
attempt to destroy each other. The main argument is not 
affected by the fact that Abyssinia, China and Spain have been 
or are the scene of actual war. The “ war” in Abyssinia was 
a case of colonial conquest. In Spain it is a case of revolution, 
or civil war. In the Far East Japan’s onslaught on the vast 
continent of a disorganised and militarily undeveloped nation 
cannot be regarded as analogous to a Western European war 
between such nations as Britain, France, Germany and Italy. 

In each of those three cases the Great and indirectly 
interested other Powers have not been involved. The 
sanctions theoretically applicable under the League of 
Nations Covenant against Italy were called off when it was 
seen that their application might produce a major European 
war. Japan’s inroads into China have in the like spirit been 
localised. Spain has not led to a major war in Europe, despite 
the active intervention in Spain itself of certain interested 
Powers. In each case something has prevented the Great 
Powers from plunging into another world war. Is it not at 
least arguable that a world war has in the last few years been 
prevented by the general recognition of the probability that 
in the future a world war will be conducted at the primary 
and main expense of politicians, civilians, women and 
children, and will therefore result in almost certain revolution 
in each of the countries concerned ? 

A fact of gigantic present interest is that European frontiers 
affecting the prestige of Great Powers in Europe have been 
redrawn without a war. Can memory produce any analogy 
to what took place on October Ist, 1938? By the cumulative 
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experience of history, and by the traditional practices of 
international diplomacy, the blunders that were made in the 
Treaty of Versailles ought to have led inevitably to another 
war. The rules have all been broken. In the past few years 
the stock argument of many who resented the Hungarian, 
Polish and German propaganda against Czechoslovakia has 
been that frontiers in the nature of things could not, never 
had been, redrawn except as the result of war. It is a fact of 
historic importance that such an argument has now been 
proved wrong. It was not even as if the last week of Septem- 
ber were an isolated and therefore perhaps an accidental case 
in point. The “ crisis” of May 21st last was a fair parallel. 
Czechoslovakia then mobilised, confident that France and 
Britain would fight for her. The war was in that case hedged 
off, just as it was four months later. 

It may be argued that in recent European diplomacy the 
very threat and the relative strength of armaments have been 
decisive without the physical arbitrament, just as money is 
transferred from one country to another by book-entries 
without being physically shipped across the ocean. In other 
words what may be called shadow force has done the work 
of active force. Even so the blessings of aircraft are for 
ever to be remembered. And if costly armaments can decide 
issues without being used, it is at least conceivable that 
relative strength, which is still the decisive factor in interna- 
tional competition, may itself come to be transfigured into 
tokens less costly, less terrific and less nonsensical. If it be 
the case that the sort of great war we experienced from 1914 
to 1918 has by the march of science become unlikely to be 
repeated, a beginning has at any rate been made, and the pro- 
hibitions may then extend in their turn to the smaller wars. 


AFTERMATH. 


It is not to be expected in politics that anything will ever 
run smoothly. The conflict of emotions, prejudices, opinions 
among masses of people must remain a constant disturbing 
factor in human affairs. After the peace of Munich was signed 
on September 30th, and a vast upheaval thereby narrowly 
saved, public opinion in the four countries primarily con- 
cerned underwent a process of adjustment to the facts thereby 
presented, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary were further 
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concerned in the actual redrawing of their frontiers. Certain 
new facts came to be established. One of the most reassuring of 
them was the discovery that in Germany the upper classes, 
middle classes, large sections of the army and the higher strata 
of the working classes revealed only feelings of profound relief 
over the escape from disaster and of proportionate gratitude 
to Mr. Chamberlain as the saviour in chief. 

That circumstance is one of considerable importance to 
one’s estimate of the influences that will decide the remaining 
issues in a general settlement. For the first time during the 
Nazi régime it was not Dr. Goebbels who fashioned public 
opinion in Germany, nor Herr Hitler who was made the hero 
of the historic occasion. No matter how firmly imposed was 
the dictatorship of opinion, it was impossible to conceal the 
fact that Mr. Chamberlain had flown three times to German 
territory within a few days, had suppressed his nationalist 
prejudices, had risked all on a single heroic bid for peace. As 
a result of the Goebbels control of opinion it had not been 
generally appreciated in Germany how near to war they had 
been driven. When in that memorable week the realisation 
came to them with overwhelming force the result was of 
equally memorable interest. Herr Hitler appeared on the 
balcony of the Chancellery in the Wilhelmstrasse to take the 
salute of the Berlin garrison that was on its way to the 
Sudeten front. He stood before an utterly silent crowd, 
except for a few hisses. There was not a single cheer to greet 
him. Herr Himmler’s organisation, the Gestapo, meanwhile 
was pouring in reports that all over Germany (especially in 
Austria) there was no enthusiasm for war. 

The paradoxical exception came from the bedrock working 
classes who are so fanatical in their worship of the Fuhrer 
that they would blindly follow him into the jaws of death 
itself. Thus we were given another illustration of the essential 
fact that national socialism is a literally true label. Herr 
Hitler is a socialist. The National Labour Front, the Strength 
Through Joy (Kraft durch Freude) and other organisations 
are boldly designed to confer substantial benefits upon the 
working classes. As in all other countries the working classes 
in Germany are the great majority of the people. 

When on November 8th Herr Hitler, speaking at Munich 
on the fifteenth anniversary of the Nazi Putsch, referred to 
himself as “ the arch-democrat ”’ he was not being funny (he 
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never is) nor flippant (he cannot be). In actual fact he told 
no lie when he made this statement: “I became German 
Chancellor according to the rules of parliamentary democracy. 
I obtained a clear majority in Germany.” When he went on 
to say that he now enjoyed “ the unanimous approval of the 
German people ” he was performing a familiar hyperbole so 
well known to political practice. When he went on still further 
to say that “ I, the arch-democrat, have removed the dictator- 
ships of Schuschnigg and BeneS. I attempted to remove them 
by democratic methods—by plebiscites. That proved im- 
possible. So I brought the vitality of the whole German 
people to bear on the question,” he had become intoxicated 
with his own oratory, a not unfamiliar effect of Herr Hitler’s 
political practice. But there is no doubt of Herr Hitler’s hold 
over the German working classes. With his gaunt arithmetical 
logic he makes the upper classes pay for his bribery of the 
working classes—and that also is a familiar socialist practice 
in all countries. The paradoxes are inexhaustible. It is the 
British socialists who hate Hitler most. Yet Herr Hitler is 
adored by the German working classes, from whom he has 
totally removed (it is true by the means very largely of arma- 
ments work) the spectre of unemployment ; and he is un- 
popular with the German upper classes, whose interests are 
openly flaunted by him. 

The effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s three flights to Berchtes- 
gaden, Godesberg and Munich is likely to be a major factor 
in the future relationship between Germany and Great 
Britain. In this consists one of Mr. Chamberlain’s greatest 
services to his generation. It may well, in his own words, 
mean “ peace in our time,” because henceforth (if Mr. Cham- 
berlain is careful by speech and action to retain his influence) 
his name is a word to conjure with among the German people. 
Even the working classes share in the general gratitude to him 
though they combine it illogically with adoration of the Fihrer. 
The war party in Germany, headed by Herr von Ribbentrop, 
has received a severe set-back. As a result of the last week 
in September even Herr Himmler is known to have gone 
over to the moderates headed by Field-Marshal Géring and 
Baron von Neurath. Before that he was a Ioo per cent. fire- 
brand of the Ribbentrop type. But he is a man young enough 
(he is only 38) to recognise facts. The reports of discontent in 
Germany all had to come into his hands, and he learnt the 
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lesson. Sir Nevile Henderson, British Ambassador in Berlin, 
had an excellent effect in further consolidating the pacific 
feeling of the moderate group. 

Italy, too, is now a factor of pacific strength. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, speaking at the Guildhall banquet on November gth, 
could declare that the decision now to put the Anglo-Italian 
Agreement of April 16th into operation was “if not the 
result of Munich, was certainly connected with it.” Signor 
Mussolini by the very force of circumstances has become one 
of the peacemakers. It is not only the fact that Herr Hitler’s 
achievements have robbed Signor Mussolini of his own 
achievements in Central Europe and have therefore accentu- 
ated the old-standing personal antagonism between Fiihrer 
and Duce. It is the further fact that the risk Herr Hitler took 
of war in the last week of September made it impossible any 
longer for Signor Mussolini to avoid the clear issue with Herr 
Hitler. 

The two met at Kufstein before the Munich Four Power 
Conference began. The story is told on high authority that 
Signor Mussolini on that occasion at once declared: “ There 
must be no war.” Herr Hitler’s answer was: “ I want a war 
now. If we don’t fight now we will fight later under worse 
conditions.” Fihrer and Duce then withdrew alone to a 
carriage and quarrelled at the top of their voices for two hours. 
Signor Mussolini won. Such is the story. It may be a bit 
muddled, though its general purport is indisputable. What is 
difficult to believe is that Herr Hitler who, on the Wednesday 
of that week, is known to have become alarmed over the 
danger that he had overplayed his hand and was confronted 
with the possibility of a great war (which he did not want) 
instead of a small war (which he did want) and indeed to have 
revealed his anxiety to reach an understanding with Mr. 
Chamberlain to prevent the war, should by the following day 
have expressed to Signor Mussolini a desire for war, whether 
great or small. Maybe it is a hopeless quest to keep pace with 
the vagaries of Herr Hitler’s mentality. 

So far as Great Britain was concerned, the aftermath of 
Munich was less satisfactory than anywhere else. The British 
people during crisis week itself really were “ running round in 
circles with the wind up,” digging trenches, fitting gas masks. 
The scene in the House of Commons on the Wednesday 
afternoon (September 28th), when Mr. Chamberlain announced 
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the fact of the invitation to Munich, will live in the annals of 
British parliamentary history. Contrary to his reputation, the 
Englishman is not a phlegmatic but a deeply emotional 
creature, though he contrives normally to conceal the fact. 
On that famous day salt tears ran down British cheeks, un- 
ashamed. Yet the moment the danger was over the critics 
emerged. Mr. Duff Cooper immediately resigned from his 
Cabinet post as First Lord of the Admiralty, explaining to the 
House of Commons on October 3rd that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Berchtesgaden-Godesberg-Munich policy had “ stuck in his 
throat.” And the parliamentary Opposition, whose salt tears 
were now dry, reverted to their democratic duty of opposing 
the Government of the day. 

Sir John Simon on that day scored an easy but brilliantly 
executed triumph over the feeble protests against a peace so 
lately and so warmly welcomed. He concealed the force of 
the argument that Herr Hitler had again won his point with- 
out war, while being prepared to risk war. But the truth, he 
said, was that the Czech State had originally been constituted 
in defiance of the principle of self-determination ; Article XIX 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations had been ignored, 
and the French and British Governments had now saved 
Czechoslovakia from a destructive invasion by facilitating the 
only alternative solution. Lord Halifax, in the other House, 
that day made a good remark when, in rejecting the old 
nonsense about having a war to prevent a worse war, he 
declared simply that he would hold on to a 1 per cent. chance 
of peace till he died. 

There was a month’s lull at Westminster; and then the 
flood-gates reopened with depressing effect. Mr. Chamberlain 
returned after a much needed holiday and faced the House on 
November ist. In the interval much encouragement had been 
given by various spokesmen not well disposed to the Govern- 
ment to a sense of impatience and uneasiness about the reality 
of the opportunity of peace created at Munich. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had never concealed his own opinion that the Munich 
arrangement was not an end in itself, but a means to a general 
appeasement of Europe. On November Ist he reaffirmed his 
opinion simply that a new era of peace had begun. Mr. Attlee 
made the Prime Minister’s task much easier by the exagger- 
ated gloom of his own diagnosis of what Munich had produced. 
For instance, he asked the Prime Minister what we were going 
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to do about German economic “ penetration ” in Central and 
South-Eastern Europe. An easy one. Mr. Chamberlain merely 
had to remind him, in the spirit of a patient schoolmaster, of 
an abiding principle in elementary economics. “ It is not in our 
interest,” he said, ‘to see any part of the world remain poor.” 

Mr. Chamberlain has the supreme gift of using simple words, 
understandable by children. When at Heston, starting out on 
his famous third journey, he gave as his slogan: “ If at first 
you don’t succeed, try, try, try again,” his technique was 
perfect. So in the present case it is one of the oddest fallacies 
of cheap imperialism to resent prosperity in other countries. 
It is also one of the oddest of present perversities that the 
chief spokesman of the British Left, by the tactical exigencies 
of parliamentary opposition, feels himself constrained to argue 
the case for cheap imperialism. “ If,” continued Mr. Cham- 
berlain in the same elementary and patient strain, “‘ by means 
of international trade between Germany and these countries 
the economic position of these countries is improved, you may 
be quite certain that we shall get our share of the trade.” 
Why, indeed, is the world at present so impoverished ? 
Simply because each country is trying to prevent prosperity 
in every other. 

But the main source of wonder to plain people after the 
Munich peace was the spectacle of intensified rearmament. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s answer, as given on November Ist, was 
that “ unilateral disarmament will help nobody.” The argu- 
ment, for which there is historical justification, is that Britain’s 
relative disarmament had become a danger to the peace, by 
offering temptation to the more exuberant German in- 
fluences. Also it has been proved that one of the reasons why 
the 1932 Disarmament Conference failed was that a disarmed 
Britain had no “ pawns” to bargain with. In these matters, 
political human nature being what it is, ideals have to be 
reached through a balance of rival power. As long ago as 
March 24th last Mr. Chamberlain gave it as his object to 
reach a limitation of armaments by agreement. On November 
Ist, starting from the premise that the ultimate obj ect of any 
government was to improve the standard of living of the 
people—he did not say how woefully and consistently every 
government in the world has failed in that object—he 
declared that such an aim is “ irreconcilable” with “ the 


continued piling up of armaments.” 
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Through the initial phase, therefore, of establishing an 
equality of armaments—the responsibility for which rests 
upon Germany’s military strength—he declared that “ What 
we are aiming at is, first, the limitation of armaments by 
agreement, and in the end their practical abolition. ...” In 
his Guildhall speech Mr. Chamberlain added another relevant 
observation to this apparent but misleading paradox, 
between rearmament and the peace of Munich. “ It is the 
man,” he said, ‘ who is conscious of his own weakness who 
can least afford to be generous in his dealings with others 
because he will always recoil from yielding to the claims of 
justice lest his action should be attributed to his fear of the 
consequences of resistance.” 

The cheerful thing in present circumstances is that it is the 
fire-eaters, the war-at-any-price people, the Ribbentrops and 
the Churchills in every country who are disgruntled. The 
peacemakers are in the ascendant. Having circumvented one 
of the most difficult and dangerous diplomatic problems of 
our time without recourse to war, it becomes easier, for the 
precedent is set, to approach the rest in the like spirit. The 
precedent, indeed, was enshrined in simple language immedi- 
ately after the Munich Four Power Agreement was signed. 
The very fact is in itself practically important that Herr 
Hitler’s signature with Mr. Chamberlain’s is affixed to a 
three-point declaration, affirming first, that Anglo-German 
relations are of the first importance for the two countries and 
for Europe (which no one can deny); secondly, that the 
Munich Agreement and the Anglo-German Naval Agreement 
are symbolic of the desire of the two countries never to go to 
war with one another again (which no one can resent) ; and 
thirdly, that the two countries are resolved to use the method 
of consultation for the settlement of still outstanding problems, 
and that they are resolved thus to remove those difficulties, 
thereby to assure the peace of Europe. The prospect of peace 
in Europe and in the world is better to-day than it has been 
since the Versailles Treaty was signed nearly twenty years 
ago. When M. Clemenceau then decreed “ And now to 
work! ” he was badly premature. He could have said it now 
with reason behind it. 

GrorcE Griascow. 

November 12th, 1938. 
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THE AGE OF REFORM.* 


The latest addition to The Oxford History of England is a 
really valuable contribution by Mr. E. L. Woodward on The 
Age of Reform, 1815-1870, which links up with Mr. R. C. K. 
Ensor’s volume England, 1870-1914. This series is designed, 
of course, as a comprehensive work dealing with all the 
manifold sides of our national and imperial history. In a 
period of fifty-five years which witnessed the early stages of 
so Many movements now regarded as fundamental in our 
national life, compression and adequate treatment are 
particularly difficult to reconcile and it is not surprising that 
this new volume, with more than six hundred pages of text, 
is the largest yet published in the series. An immense quantity 
of material has had to be sifted and Mr. Woodward has pre- 
sented his analysis with conspicuous care and lucidity. The 
book will be found most useful as a concise work of reference 
and especially valuable to the reader who seeks a short 
authoritative survey of some particular aspect or movement. 
While all the chapters are interrelated to make a composite 
whole, each one is designed as a special separate study. It 


*The Age of Reform, 1815-1870, Vol. XII, Oxford History of England. Oxford 
University Press. 15s. net. 
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follows that this work is necessarily too departmentalised 
and detailed to serve as a short general appraisement of the 
period viewed as a whole. In this connection it is well to note 
Professor G. M. Trevelyan’s short survey of the century 
which earlier this year in a second edition has been extended 
up to 1919 under the title, British History in the N ineteenth 
Century and After, 1782-1919. 

In a volume of this character it is perhaps inevitable that 
in the treatment of some topic at least the reader will be 
disappointed. He may feel, for example, that inadequate 
consideration has been given to the early growth of town 
amenities and particularly of facilities for the enjoyment of 
leisure by the working classes consequent upon the agitation 
of Chartists and reformers; and that insufficient significance 
is attached to the Ten Hours Bill of 1847. In dealing with the 
campaign leading to the Reform Bill of 1867 Mr. Woodward 
curiously omits all mention of Bright and treats as of almost 
decisive importance the Hyde Park disturbance which “ con- 
vinced conservative opinion that electoral reform could not 
be delayed.” Many readers will feel that the importance of 
the press during this period has been neglected and par- 
ticularly the influence of the radical journals. Upon other 
topics we might well wish for more elaboration, for instance 
upon the foreign policy of Castlereagh and Canning. Such 
examples of criticism, however, are mainly those of emphasis 
rather than of pure omissions, and of course the author has 
to contend with severe restriction of space. 

No doubt critics may disagree with some of Mr. Wood- 
ward’s concise and definite estimates of the great figures of 
his period. But they are opinions which the historian is 
entitled to hold and which recognise the results of research. 
For example, he acknowledges the now generally accepted 
view that Canning differed from Castlereagh more in method 
than in principle. The former “agreed more with Castlereagh’s 
decisions than with his methods.” Of Palmerston he is less 
critical than some historians, while conversely it may be felt 
that he does not do full justice, for example, to Disraeli or 
Newman. In view of recent efforts to rehabilitate the reputa- 
tion of the Prince Consort it is interesting to have Mr. Wood- 
ward’s view that he “was no genius, and something of a 
prig,” ambitious, “ awkward and tactless,” and “ never full 
understood his position.” In his chapter on English literature 
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while dealing with poetry after 1832, many will agree with his 
opinion that “ Tennyson and Browning came very near to 
imaginative genius of the highest order, and that the work of 
other men was of good quality and remarkable for variety 
as well as technical skill.” 

Mr. Woodward has included some valuable chapters on 
Ireland and India and the Empire during a vital period of 
imperial growth. In dealing with the Durham Report he is 
careful not to overstress the novelty of its recommendations 
for responsible government, the seeds of which had been sown 
with the War of American Independence. 


ITALY UNDER MUSSOLINI. 


The latest addition to the Modern States series, edited by 
Professor R. B. Mowat, is an admirable little book.* Mr. 
Sencourt knows the country, the people, the language and the 
literature, and he commands a style of unusual distinction. 
He seems particularly attracted to the Latin countries, for he 
has written several works on France, Spain and Italy. After 
a brief historical retrospect he comes to the constitution of 
United Italy, which he describes rather unkindly as govern- 
ment by talk. The Italians, he is convinced, were not and 
are not able to govern themselves in our time-honoured 
English way. Readers of Croce’s impressive history of modern 
Italy will remember that his picture of pre-war politics is very 
much more favourable. It all depends on our standard of 
measurement. Compared with England, the Italy of Crispi 
and Giolitti made a poor show. Compared with France under 
the Third Republic she can quite well hold up her head. 

The author’s low opinion of the Parliamentary régime in 
Italy naturally prepared him for the acceptance of Fascism. 
“‘ Whatever its misdeeds, Italy needed it. Its roughness must 
be accepted with its decision, its insolence with its patriotism.” 
Mr. Sencourt is too civilised and humane to approve of 
Mussolini’s violence, but he has no doubt that on balance he 
has done more good than harm. The chapter on the Advent 
of Fascism is perhaps the most interesting in the book, for it 
contains the author’s striking picture of the Duce. “ The 
shrewd judgment of the King had seen that the journalist 

* Italy. Robert Sencourt. Arrowsmith. 3s. 6d. 
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of Milan, with his great head, his broad shoulders, his heavy 
blacksmith frame, his heavy jaw, his burning eyes, his large 
utterance, his portentous force of personality could hammer 
Italy on his anvil... . The man, no doubt, had his faults of 
harshness, of egoism, of pride, of unscrupulousness. His 
master was Machiavelli... . With every year he advanced 
in knowledge, in wisdom, in power. His very features changed 
their character... . He understood what music Young Italy 
expected; he gave it—and always with trumpet and 
clangour.” There is little in these brilliant pages of charac- 
terisation to which Mussolini would take exception. To make 
omelettes, as the French say, you must break eggs, and 
Dictators are at all times prepared to do so. 

To emphasise the unique qualities of the Duce is to concede 
the extreme improbability of the system surviving its 
founder. Much of his work, such as the statesmanlike settle- 
ment of the old feud between the Vatican and the Quirinal, 
will remain ; and Italy will doubtless retain her status among 
the Great Powers which he, more than any of her rulers since 
Cavour, helped to give her. But government by a superman, 
commonly called dictatorship, will disappear when no arm 
is strong enough to stretch the bow of Ulysses. Dictators 
never leave heirs. When the whole Fascist experiment is 
over in Germany and Italy it will become possible to balance 
the achievement against the immense spiritual devastation 
which inevitably accompanies the destruction of the rule of 
law in a civilised community. 


Gi P.0Ge 


THE THIRTY YEARS VA. 


No adequate one-volume history of the Thirty Years War 
existed in English till Miss C. V. Wedgwood, well known as 
the author of Strafford, filled the gap. Her book is remarkable 
in many respects. It is based on a vast knowledge of the 
printed material in all the necessary languages. Take for 
instance the account of the battle of Noérdlingen, one of the 
turning-points of the war. It depends on the report of General 
Horn from the Swedish side, on the Spanish reports which are 
to be found in two collections of contemporary documents, 
and on recent critical studies chiefly by German authors. Such 

* The Thirty Years War. By C. V. Wedgwood. Cape. 18s. 
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a careful comparison of all available facts and points of view 
enables the author to present us with the results of inde- 
pendent research. The bibliography at the end of the volume 
contains books recently published, and thus becomes a use- 
ful supplement to the existing German bibliographies. For 
English readers a brief list of authorities in English is 
added. | 

All historians dealing with the Thirty Years War had to 
face two chief difficulties. The first lies in the religious bias 
which even after such a long interval handicaps impartiality. 
Miss Wedgwood is extremely fair on this point. She is anxious 
to do justice to all personalities who have been neglected 
because of denominational prejudices; for instance, the 
Emperor Ferdinand II and Elector John George of Saxony. 
She is critical towards men such as Gustavus Adolphus and 
Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, who have been glorified by legend. 
The former, I suggest, might have found the natural limits of 
his conquests, since he was a born ruler with very strong 
national instincts (cp. page 331). 

The second difficulty concerns the last stages of the war 
which, after the disappearance of the chief characters, Tilly, 
Gustavus and Wallenstein, threatens to be rather dull after 
the thrilling beginning. The author has found a double solu- 
tion which is as skilful as it is justified by historical truth. 
She stresses the réle of Spain, whose final collapse was inevi- 
table after the battle of Rocroi. This marked the turning of 
the tide and at last convinced the Emperor in Vienna that he 
could no longer hope for victory. The French historian Henri 
Hauser was quite right, in my opinion, when he gave his 
marvellous volume the title: “‘ La Prépondérance Espagnole 
1559-1660.”’ Furthermore, Miss Wedgwood has revealed the 
peace discussions to be a problem in political psychology. 
They were an abbreviated version of the whole war, diplo- 
matically and legally ; they proved very dramatic and some- 
what disheartening, bringing new types and new passions on 
to the stage. = 

Miss Wedgwood’s book has three outstanding qualities. It 
is written by an artist of brilliant literary gifts. Many of her 
biographical portraits will last. She says, for example, of the 
Elector Frederick V: ‘Ironic fate had given him no vices, 
and all the virtues most useless to a ruling prince.” Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria is described as follows: “‘ He was lanky, 

VoL. CLIV. 48 
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lean and small, with mouse-coloured hair and a pasty com- 
plexion, his speech and features much affected by adenoids. 
His manners were polished and his conversation fluent and 
well informed, but the shrill pitch of his voice startled those 
who were not prepared for it.” A real masterpiece, perhaps the 
most attractive page of the volume, is the comparison between 
the two Ferdinands : “ Ferdinand III had neither the intense 
faith in his mission nor the trust in his God which bore up his 
father ; he had not the singleness of purpose which gave the 
old Emperor a touch of greatness. He was too clever to be 
happy, not clever enough to be successful. Ferdinand II was 
either very shrewd or very lucky; Ferdinand III was 
neither.” 

The second admirable quality of the book is the way it 
preserves the balance between military and diplomatic his- 
tory. Any history of a great war is in danger of becoming 
somewhat too sanguinary, which means too monotonous. 
Certainly, Miss Wedgwood discusses military technique, the 
life of general and soldier, the economic side of warfare as 
represented by provisions and billeting. The background of 
the battles is vividly painted to scale; and point is given to 
all this by the treatment of the great problems of international 
policy. Firstly the Thirty Years War was a Bohemian war. 
Bohemia wanted to become once more a free, independent 
country, dowered with religious, constitutional, national 
liberty. Secondly, the Thirty Years War was a German war. 
German Protestantism of different shades was considered by 
the Emperor to be heresy, but even more to be political rebel- 
lion. Was the Emperor powerful enough to build up auto- 
cratic rule in the shape of denominational absolutism on the 
Spanish pattern? Finally, it was a European war. Spain 
helped the Emperor because she wanted to reconquer the Low 
Countries and to hold the central line along the Rhine against 
France from Milan to Antwerp, comprising the Valtelline, 
Alsace and the Palatinate. The Swedes could not beat the 
Emperor, but France beat Spain. Habsburg hegemony was 
no longer possible in Europe. The author has emphasised all 
these major points of universal history, and thus her account, 
illustrated by many picturesque details, has gained depth and 
vigour. 

My last point is a warm acknowledgment of the author’s 
fine instinct for all questions of civilisation. She has not toned 
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down the rudeness of the age, she has sketched a realistic 
picture of the cruelties and the atrocities as they are attested 
by first-hand evidence. Without sentimentality, without 
dramatic overstatement, in a serious and conscientious way, 
she has described the war as a terrible economic and social 
catastrophe, a lamentable breakdown of Germany and Central 
Europe, feared and opposed by many intelligent and worthy 
people, enjoyed and exploited by an unscrupulous minority 
of war-mongers and war-profiteers. We are grateful for an 
excellent book which should be read by everybody who wants 
to know how Bohemia, Germany and Europe were linked 
together, how a bad war led toa bad peace, and how eventually 
this bad peace necessarily created worse wars. 
VeIT VALENTIN. 


HUMAN NEEDS IN MODERN SOCIETY.* 


Dissatisfaction, frustration and a sense of the futility of life 
abound in every nation and every class, so far as thought 
finds expression. Can science and practical policies shed light 
upon the problem of our discontent and help towards its 
solution ? Our writers, one a trained psychologist, both with 
experience among working-class organisations, have set 
themselves with skill and courage to find a way out of the 
familiar difficulties. 

The first section of the book handles psychology so as to 
give a popular presentation of the part played by “ self- 
regard” as the central motive in the evolution of a personal 
character, which in its higher reaches requires an expansive 
and intensive regard for others. A premature education in 
conscious altruism is deprecated as lacking in reality and 
continuity. For man is an animal with driving instincts and 
sentiments dictated by his vital needs, and not until these 
are satisfied does any wider social feeling than that of the 
family become operative. But wider social feelings have their 
place among the instincts, and, where scope exists for their 
play, the failure to fulfil them gives pain. Hence in modern 
civilisation where there are for many people leisure and oppor- 
tunities for wider co-operation, the class and national con- 
flicts which interfere with their social co-operation block 
human progress. In all psychological analyses there is room 

* By B. J. Reynolds and R. G. Coulson, Jonathan Cape. ros. 6d. net. 
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for disagreement and many readers will think that the 
assertion that “‘ Everybody forms some more or less clear 
‘Ideal Picture ’ of himself as he wants to be, or feels he ought 
to be” (page 59) is an exaggeration. Most people through- 
out their life have no such picture, no general notion of 
what they “are after.” So too the general attribution of a 
sentiment of “ self-abasement,” demanding for its satisfac- 
tion a god, prophet, or leader, is a very dubious statement. 
Admiration for a “ Fiihrer” is something quite different. But 
however this may be, there can be no doubt that cultivation, 
civilisation and progress with security depend upon the ex- 
pansion and elevation of self-hood in the membership of 
groups. 

This being so, we come to the issue, How is this higher self- 
hood attainable? It requires justice, sympathy, goodwill, in 
ever widening circles. But the movements of strife and the 
exercise of force seem to have gained strength in modern 
times. Are wars and revolutions instruments of security and 
progress in the long run? It is not necessary to expose their 
futility. What then is the way by which appeals to reason, 
justice and sympathy, the truly constructive powers, may 
assert themselves ? 

Here we come down to the practical experiments our 
authors have tried in working-class clubs and societies for the 
education of citizens. Organised efforts to expound political 
and ethical principles are found to have little result. Class 
sentiments, group antagonisms everywhere block the way to 
those free positive feelings of personal sympathy and co- 
operation which are the only means of winning the unity of 
social conduct that will make possible the personal sacrifices 
of the rich and ruling classes and furnish a social-economic 
system that will “ deliver the goods ” in the sense of popular 
equality of opportunity and general well-being. The danger 
of an official bureaucracy which will seize power from the 
rich and domineer over the poor under the name of 
“socialism ” is stressed as a serious difficulty only to be over- 
come by getting these increasing numbers of officials into 
human relations with other citizens and workers. How far 
this is a feasible policy for peace and security will remain 
pale but that it is an important contribution cannot be 

enied. 


J.A.H. 
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OUR NOBLEST HERITAGE.* 


With a sentence of illuminating criticism unfinished, with 
but “his halfe cours y-ronne ” in this study of the six cen- 
turies of our great tradition of verse, Death silenced this poet, 
this sensitive and devout lover of poetry. His references to 
later and modern poets, such as e.g. Milton, Herrick, Words- 
worth, Keats, Mr. de la Mare and Mr. T. S. Eliot, deepen our 
regret for the loss of his detailed discussion of them. Mr. 
Drinkwater had disclaimed any intention of compiling a 
critical history, his aim was “ to record the impression that 
English poetry has made upon a mind that for over thirty 
years has been engaged constantly under its influence and 
frequently in its practice.” As a poet, he is able to reveal to 
us some intimation of the process we call inspiration, and to 
speak authoritatively on the technique of his craft—the 
sonnet structure, value of rhyme, heightened effect produced 
by an unfamiliar word, or the unexpected use of a familiar 
one. Milton’s special pleading against rhyme, because he had 
decided on blank verse for his epic, is respectfully countered. 
The imperishable qualities of true poetry are shown to persist 
from age to age, under differing conditions: ‘ He (Shake- 
speare) and his fellows, the magnificently original and im- 
penitently traditional poets of their time, wrote poetry not a 
note or, merely linguistic considerations apart, a phrase of 
which would have been out of place in Chaucer or would be 
out of place in the poet whose poems are not yet written.” 
Mr. Drinkwater is an enthusiast for Chaucer, for his fresh, 
vivid colouring and his skill as a narrator; he finds his 
narrative tradition carried on in Marlowe’s Hero and Leander 
and Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis, though for the most part 
our poets turned rather to lyrics and drama. Lhe Faérte 
Queene appeals less to this critic than do Spenser’s lyrics ; 
with his elegy on Sidney we see “ the arrival of English verse 
at its golden age.” The quotations, whether of verses or 
entire poems, scattered liberally throughout these pages, add 
greatly to their charm; some are familiar, some less so. 
Among the latter is Richard Corbet’s ““ Rewards and Faeries ” 
poem, from which Kipling borrowed a title. It must, we 
think, be admitted that most of the seventeenth-century 
lyrics unearthed by the author for his Warton Lecture, here 


* English Poetry. An Unfinished History. By John Drinkwater. Methuen. 1938. 6s. 
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printed, are not, save for a line here and there (e.g. “ I make 
fine Weather in my Soul ”’), on the level of the better-known 
ones preserved by chance (or, perhaps, by wise choice ?). It 
is impossible in a brief notice to treat of the varied themes 
of this enchanting book, which must delight all who have any 
feeling for verse. 

ESGi483 


PRE-REFORMATION ENGLAND.* 


Broadly speaking, in his learned and lucid volume Canon 
Maynard Smith reviews the state of England from 1509 to 
1521, but does not in the least confine himself within these 
years. He looks before and after, and all the time he wants 
to grasp the mind of the men who made the Reformation. 
Of the width of his view there is as little doubt as of the depth 
of his reading. There is no research, but there is what is 
perhaps better, interpretation. The strength of this massive 
volume is the effort to see the men who made the Reformation 
as they actually were, not greater and certainly not less. He 
sees them with kindly eyes, so kindly that we felt almost 
tempted to ask him what were the abuses that caused one of 
the deepest movements in our history. At the same time, the 
religious condition of the people has been so sorely misunder- 
stood that it is well to read such agreeable accounts as the 
author provides. His fair-mindedness is conspicuous in his 
chapter on popular religion, superstitions and abuses. Here 
he endeavours to strike the happy mean between, let us say, 
Dr. Coulton and Cardinal Gasquet. 

Much as we like Canon Maynard Smith on movements, we 
like him even better on men. In the history of Lollardy John 
Wyclif and Reginald Pecock have full justice done to them, 
and so too in the history of Scholasticism have St. Thomas 
Aquinas and Cusanus. The author is clear that while the 
Renaissance touched the elect, the Reformation touched the 
rank and file. This emerges in his careful examination of the 
satires, the ballads, and the romances of the time; and he 
proves himself apt in extracting the grain of wheat amid the 
chaff of ephemeral writings. It is abundantly evident that 
the mass of these writings left the deep-seated impression 
that something was radically wrong with the Church, and 

* Pre-Reformation England. By H. Maynard Smith. Macmillan. 25s. 
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that the sooner this something wrong was put right the 
better. The generalisations on the literature of the people 
are acute and tolerant. One of the notable chapters 
analyses the teaching of Colet the Puritan, More the 
Christian humanist, Erasmus the latitudinarian, and Henry 
VIII the traditionalist. Able as all the analyses are, that on 
the King is notably so, and we commend it to all who care to 
grasp the mind of the man who, not for the first time in 
history, made his conscience his accomplice. It is not quite 
the estimate that Professor Pollard has provided for us, but 
it is, nevertheless, a penetrating piece of portraiture. The 
index on such men as Chaucer and Hilton, Rolle and Starkey, 
is far from worthy of this book. 
Rozgert H. Murray. 


THROUGH THE FOG OF WAR.* 
Captain Liddell Hart has seldom been as brilliant and 


fascinating as in this loose collection of essays dealing with 
various outstanding personalities of the World War. While 
the personal factor has always had a particularly strong 
attraction for him, constant preoccupation with the subject 
for many years has resulted in crystallising his opinion into a 
series of vivid and sharp-cut pictures, which the reader is not 
likely to forget. An introductory survey of ‘The World War 
in Brief ” in the almost incredibly short space of twenty-one 
pages is followed by a series of pen-portraits of which the 
four short pages devoted to Ludendorff are, perhaps, the best 
appreciation that much-discussed figure has ever received at 
anybody’s hands. Among British commanders the by no 
means flattering portraits of Allenby and “ Wully Robert- 
son”? are the most impressive; far more so than the longer 
essays on Haig, Lawrence, Ian Hamilton or Foch, while a 
number of smaller sketches of British, French, Italian, 
Russian military leaders are hardly more than snapshots. 
These biographical sketches forming about half the volume 
are supplemented by digests of a number of personal memoirs 
of particular importance for the understanding of the World 
War and by short analyses of the outstanding episodes of the 
War on the West Front and at Gallipoli, the latter of particu- 
lar interest in the contrast of the British and Turkish views 


* Faber & Faber. 128. 6d. 
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of the same events, as revealed in the memoirs of Liman von 
Sanders and Kannengiesser Pasha, as well as some outstand- 
ing “ episodes ” dealing with the invasion of Belgium, the 
German surprise attack on the Aisne in the summer of 1918 
and the costly American offensives in the autumn of that year. 

In an epilogue, ‘“ Some Lessons of History,” Captain 
Liddell Hart attempts to work out, not the value and use of 
this or that aim or method, but far broader, general lessons, 
chief amongst which he places “ the importance, even for 
military efficiency, of searching for the truth without regard 
to other considerations.” The tendency to camouflage history, 
from a mistaken conception of loyalty, is not merely liable to 
obscure the tactical and technical lessons of warfare, but 
above all to create false confidence by portraying all men as 
uniformly brave. Another lesson is that the most dangerous 
folly of all is man’s failure to recognise his own aptitude for 
folly ; a common affliction of authority to which the pretence 
of infallibility is instinctive. In these circumstances Captain 
Liddell Hart finds that the basic virtue in the deepest sense 
is accuracy. It applies to private as well as to public life. 
Sweeping judgments, malicious gossip, inaccurate statements 
which spread a misleading impression—these are to him the 
symptoms of the moral and mental recklessness that gives 
rise to war. Studying their effect one is led to see that the 
germs of war lie within ourselves—in the convenient belief that 
“the end justifies the means,” the attempt to bring about 
progress by compulsion, not by economics, politics or religion. 

H. Rosinsx1. 


SHORTER REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


It is always a pleasure to welcome a new volume from Professor G. 
Dawes Hicks, for his work is invariably marked by clarity of thought, 
cogency of reasoning, and felicity of style. All these qualities are 
present in his new book, entitled Critical Realism, Studies in the 
Philosophy of Mind and Nature.* The range of the volume is wide, for 
beginning with careful exposition of the author’s view of perception it 
contains vigorous criticisms of the philosophical views of many recent 
writers, and ends by a very interesting comparison of the Monism of 
Spinoza and the Monadism of Leibniz. The book is, therefore, of great 
interest and value. 

* By G. Dawes Hicks. Macmillan. 15s. net. 
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It is impossible within this brief notice to give particulars of these 
various and often abstruse discussions. It must suffice to indicate the 
general standpoint of Professor Dawes Hicks. At the outset, having 
cleared the doctrine of Kant from certain crude misunderstandings, he 
proceeds to criticise the great philosopher for the too exclusively 
scientific standpoint from which he proceeds, and for the abstract 
heterogeneity he sets up between sense as characterised by receptivity 
and thought as characterised by spontaneity. As the result of this oppo- 
sition “ the cardinal principle of the Kantian theory may be said to be 
that the act of synthesising or combining is the very act of knowing.” In 
opposition to this Professor Dawes Hicks holds that the act of knowing 
is “an act of discriminating, of distinguishing, of comparing, features 
which, as presented, are already synthesised in ordinary experience ” 
(p. 7). This fundamental position dominates all: the following dis- 
cussions. It may be remarked that there is occasion for caution and 
humility in the fact that after centuries of argument, and despite the 
progress of philosophy and psychology, the nature of perception, the 
starting-point of knowledge, is still a subject of acute controversy 
between philosophers. ye Sele 

* * * * * 

Miss Shiela Grant Duff’s Europe and the Czechs (Penguin Books) costs 
sixpence but is worth a great deal more. In a little over two hundred 
pages she tells busy folk all they want to know about a fine people and 
an interesting country. She writes with admiration of their achieve- 
ments in history and with the deepest sympathy of the recent tragedy. 
Yet she is not blinded by her feelings, for she is an experienced observer 
of European politics. The chapter entitled “ Sudeten German Politics ”’ 
faces the situation frankly. “‘ To-day it appears a grave mistake on the 
part of the Czechs not to have been more conciliatory towards the 
Germans. But then, as now, conciliation meant handing extensive 
power to actively hostile Germans.” What would have happened if the 
Prague Government had offered the so-called Fourth Plan (Cantonal 
administration on the Swiss system) years ago, we cannot know. Hitler 
is a Pan-German, and his desire to incorporate Austria and the Sudeten 
districts of Czechoslovakia in the Reich was independent of the institu- 
tions in those countries. It would, however, have been far less easy for 
him to proclaim himself the deliverer if the Germans beyond his frontiers 
had been contented with their lot. Everything, however, is relative. 
Comparing the treatment of minorities in Czechoslovakia with, let us 
say, Polish Ruthenia, or South Tyrol or Macedonia, the Czechs come 
out very well. A second edition contains a supplementary chapter 
on the September crisis. 

* * * * * 

Revolutionary Portugal (1910-1936), by V. de Bragan¢a-Cunha,” is a 

sad book. The Monarchy had its faults, but in the author’s opinion it 
* James Clarke & Co. 7s. 6d. 
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was better than what followed. Affonso Costa, the leading figure of the 
young Republic, was a violent anti-clerical, and the finances of the 
country, never its strong point, went from bad to worse. The per- 
formance of the Portuguese troops in the world war was equally un- 
satisfactory. After this slashing attack on the Republic the reader 
might expect praise of the Salazar-Carmona régime. That, too, is 
sharply criticised. The upright character and incorruptibility of the 
ex-Professor of Economics who has governed Portugal for ten years, 
first as Minister of Finance and later as Premier, is recognised, but he is 
deprived of the laurels which many writers have placed on his brow. 

“The Portuguese Premier, whose ruthlessness is almost too much 
even for Machiavelli, firmly believes that the efficiency of the New State 
is incompatible with the freedom of the individual citizen. Anyone who 
disagrees with him is labelled mau portugués, or ‘evil Portuguese,’ 
and as such is ruthlessly exterminated. Repression is still the first 
instrument of government, and an iron censorship is applied to the 
Portuguese Press. .. . As the Portuguese Dictatorship grows in power, 
however, it grows in fear.” Even the economic position, declares the 
author, is becoming increasingly precarious. What the Portuguese 
themselves think of their rulers we do not know. In any case, dictators 
do not care very much. 

* ? * * * * 


The Brunels, Father and Son* is an attractive and intimate sketch of 
the great engineers, Sir Mark Isambard Brunel and his son, Isambard 
Kingdom Brunel, by the latter’s granddaughter, Miss Celia Brunel 
Noble. It is not intended as a technical biography and does not 
compete with the standard lives. It is rather an account of their 
private lives and qualities and of some of their great achievements 
from a personal and family angle, drawn against the social background 
of the Victorian scene in which they laboured and struggled. The 
boring of the first Thames tunnel opened in 1843, Isambard’s outstand- 
ing feats in the construction of the G.W.R. system and in shipbuilding, 
including the first transatlantic liner and the tragic but magnificent 
failure of the Great Eastern steamship, are examples in a vivid and 
dramatic narrative which the lay reader will thoroughly enjoy. It may 
well lead him to a closer study of the Brunels’ place in the material and 
technical progress of their age. 

* ¥ * * * 


Sir William Holdsworth has published his Tagore Lectures, delivered 
in December-January 1937-8, in Some Makers of English Law,{ thus 
rendering generally available in a permanent form a work of real use- 
fulness and value. As “a short biographical history of English law ” 
it provides a concise analysis and record of the immense contribution 
and influence of lawyers in the historical development of our legal 

“ Cobden-Sanderson. 15. net. { Cambridge. 15s. net. 
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system. Sir William naturally opens with Bracton, whose “ book 
marks the true beginning of the common law”; and he concludes with 
Maitland and Pollock, whose influence as jurists he ranks almost equally 
together. Of English judges, none are specifically dealt with later than 
Mansfield, Eldon and Stowell. The book is not, and is not intended to 
be, exhaustive or a work of research. As the author says, most of the 
information will be found scattered in articles and particularly in his 
History of English Law. But he has brought together the material in 
a most convenient and lucid form ; and as an introductory account, 
carrying the full weight of the author’s learning and reputation, it 
will appeal to the student and may also be read with great advantage 
by the layman. 
* * % * * 

The Flashing Stream,* a play by Charles Morgan, is a demonstration 
in action of Mr. Morgan’s thoughts about singleness of mind. The 
abstract interest in mathematics, though with a practical end, is inter- 
woven with an almost equally abstract love interest. The necessarily 
severe limitation of the characters, four or five naval men and a highly 
trained mathematical woman at their work, to a dramatic piece, adds 
to the difficulty of bringing out all the ideas driven into it. There is, 
therefore, a Foreword and an Essay on Singleness of Mind, both by 
the author, to explain further what he means. The Foreword expounds 
a modern attitude to sex (which is nevertheless as old as the hills). 
Leaving behind the “ chromium-plated ” school of the 1920’s, who 
believed in indulgence, he remarks: ‘The notion that a man and a 
girl who love each other are necessarily fools if they abstain .. . or 
postpone . . . is not accepted by the young to-day.” Continuing in the 
Essay on the higher compulsion of an absorbing interest, he speaks of 
the conditions necessary to singleness of mind, the only remedy against 
the violence of the modern world. “ The Spirit of Man is indestructible 
and singleness of mind is its instrument.” 


* * * % *% 


The publication of The Official History of the Canadian Forces in the 
Great W ar, 1914-1919 will be appreciated not only in the Dominion itself, 
but by all those who wish to assess and understand in detail the signifi- 
cance and achievement of Canada’s great effort in the Allied cause. Since 
1921 Colonel A. Fortescue Duguid, who is Director of the Historical 
Section of the Canadian General Staff, has directed the collection and 
sifting of masses of material both from Canadian and other sources, 
including British and German official histories and information. In pub- 
lishing Volume It in the General Series, Colonel Duguid has written a 
detailed and lucid narrative, supported by numerous documents and 


* Macmillan. 6s. : ; 
+ $2.00, and separate volume of appendices and maps $1.50. The King’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 
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maps, many of which are included in a separate volume of appendices, 
from the outbreak of war to the formation of the Canadian Corps in 
September 1915. It covers in particular the raising of the first contingent 
and its active service overseas, including its part played at Ypres, 
Festubert and Givenchy. The volume also deals with the history of the 
Second Canadian Division up to its arrival in France in September 1915. 
Much care and skill has obviously been exercised in the compilation of this 
great work, which is most properly designed largely as a factual analysis 
and record upon which the reader is enabled to draw his own conclusions. 

A revised edition has been published of the first volume* of the Official 
History of Naval Operations. Since the late Sir Julian Corbett wrote in 
1920 a quantity of new material has become available, notably on the 
German Official History Der Krieg zur See, and in monographs issued by 
the Naval Staff of the Admiralty. The new information has enabled 
many points in the text to be clarified, elaborated or amended. In par- 
ticular, doubts and obscurities in the action in the Heligoland Bight have 
been removed and the account of the cruise of the German raider Berlin 
before the entry of Turkey into the war has been entirely recast in the 
light of the new knowledge. The corresponding volume of maps also has 
been revised and republished in a second edition. 

* * * * * 


A new volume in the Lonsdale Library of Sports and Pastimes is the 
Lonsdale Keeper's Bookt edited by Mr. Eric Parker. It is a comprehensive 
work with contributions in particular by keepers of some of the great 
sporting estates. From their practical knowledge and experience they 
express their views and practice in managing moors and in rearing and 
feeding game. Among other contributors are Mr. Dugald Macintyre, Mr. 
Frank Wallace and Mr. Eric Taverner, who describes the duties of the 
river keeper and ghillie. The volume is illustrated with sixty photo- 
graphs and sketches. 


* * * * * 


Square-Rigger Dayst is a most interesting work edited by Mr. Charles 
W. Domville-Fife, who has collected together a series of articles from 
living seamen who spent their early days at sea in the sailing ship. For 
the most part these contributions form an authentic and vivid account of 
life and labour at sea during the great days of sail in most parts of the 
globe from the 1860’s to the early years of the present century. These 
“autobiographies of sail” not only indicate the hardships, courage and 
endurance of the seaman, but include accounts of starvation, shipwreck 
and mutiny told with a simple and dramatic intensity which will thrill the 
reader. Apart from the reading matter, the fine collection of photographs 
provides a pictorial record which alone makes the volume worth while. 


= Volo; Text and Volume of Maps. 318. 6d. net. Text only, 21s. net. Longmans. 
T Seeley Service & Co. 158. net. tf Seeley Service & Co. 15s. net. 
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